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PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 


IN BRILLIANT NEW PRODUCTION 


HE return of Pelléas et Méli- 
sande, on Nov. 27, after an ab- 
sence of four seasons was well 


worth whatever pains the manage- 
nent may have been at to restage it. 
With sensible frugality, usable bits 
ind pieces of the old sets were fitted 
nto a new, larger framework con- 
sisting mostly of conventionalized 
yvackdrops and long strips of dark 
“urtaining dropped in to suggest trees. 
The old miniature  stage-within-a- 
stage technique was abandoned in 
favor of a full stage without eleva- 
ions and of a general shifting of ac- 
ion toward the apron. 

The essential intimacy, so beauti- 
fully achieved in a small theatre like 
the Opéra-Comique in Paris, still is 
10t realized in the Metropolitan and 
yrobably never can be in a house of 
its size. Not that Pelléas is really a 
-hamber opera, but so much of its ef- 
fectiveness depends upon the com- 
munication of fine detail, in both the 
music and the drama, that it is diffi- 
cult to sustain rapport between the 
audience and the players in a big 
theatre. It is not until the fourth act 
that the music, propelled by the 
mounting drama, hits the stride and 
the sonority of grand opera, and what 
precedes and follows is largely gossa- 
mer of the peculiarly Debussian va- 
riety. 

A better cast 
been assembled in 
than the one entrusted 
vival. It was the more 
for the fact that everyone present on 
the stage was either making his Met- 
ropolitan debut or singing his role for 
the first time. The only old hand was 
Martial Singher, the Golaud, whom 
we were accustomed to hear as Pelléas. 
Mr. Singher is one of the finest 
French stylists we have, and his in- 
nate sense of theatre—of the right 
gesture and the right bodily move- 


could 
York today 
with this re- 
remarkable 


hardly have 


New 





Vilma Georgiou as Yniold 


December 15, 1953 


By RonaLp Eyer 


ment at exactly the right moment- 
stood him in good stead in the opera’s 
second baritone role. One felt that 
he to some degree set the tone for 
his colleagues—he put them on their 
mettle to act up to the opera’s great 
traditions. 

Theodor Uppman, making his Met- 
ropolitan debut, has given us Pelléas 
before at the City Center. It can 
only be reported now that, with his 
opulent, beautifully focused voice and 
his handsomely youthful figure, he 
has become an ideal Pelléas in con- 
temporary terms. His was the per- 
fect complement to the small, fragile, 
bird-like Mélisande of Nadine Conner, 
who was portraying the tragic waif 
for the first time anywhere. Miss 
Conner’s hy om stature, the clear, light 
texture her voice, and her natural 
deometic per ne seemed to me to 
suit Maeterlinck’s elusive character in 
a most convincing and appealing way. 
Together, Mr. Uppman and Miss Con- 
ner were completely the enchanted, 
and the enchanting, lovers. 

Jerome Hines brought the dignity 
of his impressive physique as well as 
his fine, dark voice to the part of 
King Arkel and made the character 
emerge from the enfolding shadows 
where it usually languishes. Martha 
Lipton was discreet but solidly effec- 
tive as the mother, Genevieve, and 





Martial Singher as Golaud 





PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 
Opera in five acts, by Claude De 


bussy. Libretto from the play b 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. Staged by Dino 
Yannopoulos Production de signed 
by Horace Armistead. Presented by 
the scenes Opera, Nov. 27, 
1953 
CAST: 

Mélisande .Nadine Conner 
King Arkel . .Jerome Hines 
Pelléas....Theodor | ppman (debut) 
Golaud artial Singher 
Geneviéve .......... Martha Lipton 
Yniold Vilma Georgiou (debut) 


Physician ..... Lubomir Vichegonov 





Lubomir Vichegonov again proved his 
value to the company, as the sympa 
thetic, brooding physician. One of the 
happiest surprises of the evening 
the very cxpertly designed portrayal 
of the boy, Yniold, given by Vilma 
Georgiou. This is a very difficult, 
awkward part to enact with any con 
viction, but Miss Georgiou brought 
just the proper amount of naturalness 
and realism to her business to bring 
the character alive. She was splendid 
vocally too, and one looks forward to 
bigger opportunities for her in that 
department 

The presiding genius was, of course, 
Pierre Monteux, whose mastery of his 
countrymen’s music knows no superior 
in the United States today. M. Mon 
teux did not conduct the very first 
performance of Pelléas (though he 
very well might have), but he was as- 
sociated with it from its earliest in- 
fancy. He approaches it not as just 
another operatic score with soloists 
and orchestral accompaniment but as 
the rich tapestry of interwoven instru- 
mental and vocal sound that it essen 
tially is. There is no question of sub- 
servience on either side of the foot- 
lights, and M. Monteux makes us 
listen to Debussy’s music as a whole 
with every stitch of the fabric skill- 
fully and lovingly displayed to its very 
best advantage in a shimmering, opa- 
lescent light. 

The reactions of the audience 


Was 


were 
rather curious. Many seemed to be 
hearing the opera for the first time 


and didn’t know quite what to think 
of it. Rather apathetic in general, 
they didn’t know when to applaud and 


ee eee ee ee 
Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Dear 
Be <n een ie oe ge en 
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Nadine Conner and Theodor Upp- 
man in the tower scene of the 
Metropolitan's new production of 





Debussy's Pelléas et Mélisande 
when not to, and they talked throug! 
the entrancing orchestral interlu 
between scenes until loudly shu 





by the more knowing people in the 
house. Some, obviously per] 
up and left long before the final cur 


tain. Can Debussy’s masterpiece al 


ready have become so remote to cor 
temporary taste that modern audiet 

no longer can construe it? Part « 
the trouble, I tl ink, was the fault of 
the management in i wering the mair 
curtain indiscriminately between il] 
scenes, as well as between acts, whicl 
tended to bring every episode to a ful 
period instead of t the semicolot 
clearly intended by the composer. The 


use of a small inner curtain to divide 
the scenes would have sustained the 
continuity much better, integ 
interludes and probably 


restlessness of the 


forestall 


spectators 


Rigoletto, Nov. 28, 2:00 


Robert Merrill sang the title 
in the season’s first pe forr nee 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, at a special nor 
subscription performance. That he is 
in the process ot deepening his 


ception of the part was evident i 
many passages, especially in the € 

ond and third acts, where he achieved 
striking intensity Rigoletto’s despair 
it his daughter's abducti m and the 


alterations of rage, fear, and pitiful 


entreaty in the scene with the cour 
tiers in the following t were vividly 
conveyed. Most of the afternoon, M1 
Merrill was in excellent vocal forn 
although there were a_ few place 
where he had trouble with pitch. A 
his dramatic understanding of the 
role grows, his singing of it is taking 


on richer colors and a wider expres 
sive range 

Hilde Gueden was a visually and 
vocally lovely Gilda. The purity and 


vitality of her singing 
joy. She by no means exhausted the 
tragic possibilities of the part, but 
everything she did was effective and 
in good taste. Especially to be com 
mended was her sensitive singing in 
the ensembles, where she exercised 


were a constant 


consideration for her fellow artists 
that they did not invariably return. 
Eugene Conley, as the Duke, began 


a bit tensely, but in the later acts his 
singing gained in ease, freshness of 
tone, and elasticity of phrasing. He 
can develop still greater finish of 
style and a more imposing dramatic 
format in this role. Mr. Conley had 


(Continued on page 28) 
















































Above is a scene from the Entry, Descent and Dances 

of the Grand Masquers from the Juilliard production 

of the seventeenth-century masque Britannia Trium- 

phans. The role of Britanocles (center) was that taken 

by Charles | in the original version acted at Whitehall 

more than three centuries ago. At right is Jean Morel, 
who conducted the initial festival program 


Frank Donato—Impact 





Juilliard School of Music Presents 


Five-Concert Festival of British Works 


EGMENTS of the several diplo- 
S matic corps lent an air of pomp 

and panoply to the concert hall 
of the Juilliard School of Music on 
the evening of Dec. 2 for the opening 
of a long-projected British festival 
five gala events under the honorary 
patronage of Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Roger Makins. The Union 
Jack was on display with the Stars 
and Stripes, and God Save the Queen 
was played with our own national an- 
them before the concert proper. 

The program began with the first 
American performances of Edmund 
Rubbra’s Symphony No. 5, in B flat, 
Op. 63, and a Symphonic Suite for 
Strings by Maurice Jacobson. After 
the intermission came Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Les Illuminations, for high voice 
and strings, with Martha Flowers as 
soprano soloist, and Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations. Jean Morel conducted. 

Excepting a delightful second move- 
ment, the Rubbra piece (1948) was 
rambling, diffuse, and a bore. The in- 
troductory Adagio and ensuing A\l- 
legro energico were turgidly orches- 
trated, with some redeeming apposi- 
tion of horns and high strings in 
genteel imitation of Shostakovich. A 
piquantly pastel Allegro moderato, a 
meandering Grave movement, and a 
more listenable finale were equally 
devoid of any viable ideas. The sym- 
phony was of a piece with Rubbra’s 
earlier work—impersonal in the ex- 
treme without offering any justifiable 
grounds for its celebration. 

Maurice Jacobson’s Suite (1951) is 
easily accessible. Essentially it is a 
tour de force, full of humor and good 
graces and rather more syncopation 
than one would have thought proper 
for English consumption. The open- 


ing Allegro con brio lives its desig- 
nation to the hilt; the middle slow 
movement has a fetching American 
folk flavor, and the third movement, 
with its elaborate theme and _vari- 
ations, exploits the string choirs with 
virtuosic élan. The whole has more 
the character of a divertissement than 
a symphonic suite ; not a moment of it 
is pompous, and one hopes to hear it 
again. 

The singing of Miss Flowers was 
perfectly lovely in every way. This 
finest of Britten’s pre-war works re- 
quires superb artistry if it is to be 
effective, and it was exceedingly ef- 
fective this time. Miss Flowers has 
had excellent training; her voice was 
not pretty in the middle but it had a 
creamy richness along the top and 
bottom, and she projected it with ele- 
gant style. She was a real actress, 
too; the Rimbaud text is subtlely 
satiric and difficult to put over as well 
as she did. 

Mr. Morel marshaled his student 
forces competently throughout the 
evening; his conducting of the Brit- 
ten, especially, commanded the utmost 
respect. 

The second and third concerts in 
the festival of British music presented 
by the Juilliard School of Music 
brought two first American perform- 
ances and two dance groups in chore- 


ographic realizations of music by 
Elizabethan and Restoration com- 
posers. 


The two choral works heard for 
the first time in this country on Fri- 
day, Dec. 4, were John Blow’s Awake, 
awake, my Lyre (1678) and John 
Worgan’s The Spacious Firmament 
on High (1750). A small chorus and 
chamber orchestra conducted by Fred- 


FIVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH MUSIC 


erick Prausnitz was joined by Sarah 
Jane Fleming, soprano, and Richard 
Chapline, baritone, in the Blow work, 
and by Russell Oberlin, tenor, and 
Mr. Chapline in the Worgan’s setting 
of the Ode by Joseph Addison. Stod- 
dard Lincoln was the harpsichordist 
for both performances. 

The same program also listed 
Michael Tippett’s String Quartet No. 
2 in F sharp (1942), played by the 
Juilliard Quartet, and a group of 
songs by Dowland, Purcell, Ireland, 
Vaughan Williams, and Peter War- 
lock, in which Mack Harrel was ac- 
companied variously by Suzanne 
Bloch on the lute and by Sergius 
Kagen at the piano. 

The third concert in the festival, on 
the following Monday evening, opened 
with a set of Elizabethan dances and 
a vocal work entitled The Cryes of 
London, a humorous Fancy, by Rich- 
ard Deering (d. 1630). The dances 
reconstructed by Anthony Tudor were 
set to music by Gibbons, Morley, 
Tomkins and other of the period. The 
group of student dancers was accom- 
panied by an instrumental ensemble 
conducted by Miss Bloch, who also 
led the vocal and string ensembles in 
the Deering work. 

Following intermission, the tenor 
William Blankenship, the pianist 
Jeaneane Dowis, and a string orches- 
tra under the direction of Mr. Praus- 
= joined in a_ performance of 

Vaughan Williams’ cycle On Wenlock 
Edge. They were followed by a stu- 
dent ensemble prepared by Hans Letz 
in Bax’s Nonet for String Quartet, 
Harp, Flute, Oboe and Clarinet. 

The Dec. 7 program closed with a 
performance of José Limon’s The 
Moor’s Pavanne, to music by Purcell. 
Mr. Limon, Lucas Hoving, Pauline 
Koner, and Betty Jones comprised the 
quartet of dancers in this work. They 
were accompanied by Mr. Prausnitz 
and his string orchestra, with Mr. 
Lincoln at the harpsichord. —J. L. 


Venus and Adonis, Dec. 8 


For the fourth evening in its festi- 
val of British music, the faculty and 
students of the Julliard School pre- 
sented two works patently designed to 
entertain— John Blow’s Venus and 
Adonis and the William Walton- 
Edith Sitwell Facade. Of the former 
it is difficult to say much since the 
musical aspects of the performance 
and the production itself were dis- 
couragingly amateurish. Although the 
musical direction of Frederic Wald- 
man was invested with some sense of 
style, the staging of Frederic Cohen 
and Elsa Kahl was cluttered with 
formalistic clichés that only confused 
the straightforwardness of the action 
and sometimes looked downright silly. 
Sarah Dubin and Frederick Gersten, 
in the title roles, did not seem very 
interested in what they were doing but 
sang with ease and with clear enun- 
ciation. 

For the Walton work, the stage re- 
vealed only the instrumental septet 
that accompanies the reciters, who 
were themselves hidden from view, 
This was a mistake in that one’s at- 
tention was frequently drawn from 
the delightful Stilwell poems, beauti- 
fully delivered by Florence Page 
Kimball and Adolph Anderson, to 
focus on the equally fascinating gyra- 
tions of the percussionist and the 
other players. The co-ordination of 
these forces, however, was skillfully 
realized under the direction of Fred- 
erick Prausnitz. 

—C. B. 


Britannia Triumphans, Dec. 11 


The climax of the Festival of 
British Music presented by the Juil- 
liard School of Music was the staging 
of Britannia Triumphans, a masque 
whose single previous performance 


had been on the Sunday after Twelfth 
Night in 1637. It seemed as if the 
full resources of the school had been 
called upon for this elaborate com- 
pound of vocal and _ instrumental 
music, dance, trick scenery, allegorical 
and burlesque skits. Whether his- 
torically accurate or not—and ever) 
effort was made to keep it so—this 
revival of a 300-year-old work proved 
a highly diverting exhibition. 

3ritannia Triumphans was redis 
covered, adapted and edited by Mur 
ray Lefkowitz, who found it whil 
doing research in England, on a Ful 
bright scholarship, on the compose 
of the masque, William Lawes. The 
masque alternates choral procession: 
and tableaux, a series of comic dances 
a take-off on chivalrous romances, thé 
introduction of allegorcial figures 
and finally a very stately dance, in 
which Charles I and member of his 
court were originally the participants 
The book for the masque is bv the 
English dramatist Sir Willian 
D’Avenant, and Frederick Kiesler’s 
sets for this production were designed 
after the originals by Inigo Jones 

Lawes’s music 1s on occasion more 
than utilitarian, being witty and n 
ventive, and it was ably prepared and 
conducted by Frederick Waldman. Ir 
addition, it had an authentic sound 


when played by lutes, recorders 
strings, and harpsichord. Two of 
Antony Tudor’s comic dance routines 


those for cats and for soldiers, were 
hilarious, and his choreography for 
the royal dance, simple in movemen 
but intricate in pattern, seemed plausi 
ble as well as gravely beautiful. The 
“mock romanza” was as funny and 
salacious as some modern = revue 
sketches, and Leo van Witsen had 
created effectively pretentious cos 
tumes. 

3ecause it had every reason to be 
complex and fussy, with constant 
groupings and regroupings and cun- 
ning bits of scene changing, the stag- 
ing suited the style of Frederic Cohen, 
who devised and directed the produc 
tion; it was probably the most suc 
cessful thing he has done at Juilliard 
It must also be mentioned that Su 
zanne Bloch took part as leader of 
the lute and recorder ensemble. It 
is a great credit to the students that 
such an elaborate production pro- 
ceeded without a noticeable hitch 

The evening opened with three 
superb motets by William Byrd and 
John Taverner’s interminable Mass 
The Western Wynde, sung sweetly by 
the Juilliard Chorus and conducted 
in a lovely unforced manner by Ralph 
Hunter. The Mass has the virtue of 
good religious music—a_ continuous 
flow of unaccented counterpoint, but 
it is not for the concert hall. Stod- 
dard Lincoln was soloist, under Mr 
Waldman’s_ direction, in Thomas 
Arne’s Concerto No. 5 for Harpsi- 
chord and Orchestra, in G minor. 


A. E. 


Honegger’s Jeanne d’ Arc 
Heard in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS.—On Dec. 4 Antal 
Dorati led the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony and members of the University 
of Minnesota Chorus in Honegger's 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher, the most 
ambitious and elaborate production of 
the orchestra’s 51st season. The two 
speaking parts were taken by Vera 
Zorina, in the title role, and Emil 
Renan, as Frére Dominique. Irene 
Jordan, Jane Hobson, Joseph Lede 
route, and Leon Lishner were the 
other soloists filling prominent roles 


National Symphony Gives 
Christmas Choral Concert 
WasuHInNcTon, D. C.—As its con 


tribution to the Christmas season il 
the nation’s capitol, the National Sym 


phony was conducted by Howard 


Mitchell in a performance of Handel’ 
Messiah on Dec. 9. The four sol 


assignments were given to Phyllis 


Curtin, Beatrice Krebs, John McCol 
lum, and Edwin Steffe. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Francis Hopkinson’s Reactions to the 


. 


Three Choirs Festival in England 


DISTINGUISHED alumnus of 

A the Academy and College of 
l Philadelphia, Francis Hopkin- 
son (1737-1791) was at once an 
artist, civic worker, essayist, inven- 
tor, churchman, jurist, and musician. 
During a fifteen months’ stay in Eng- 
land, as guest of his mother’s cousin 
James Johnson, Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, he spent much time in at- 
tendance at concert and opera and in 
visits to music shops and harpsichord 
factories. According to his own 
words, 
perience during all this time was his 
introduction to Handel’s Messiah, an 
event that took place while he at- 
tended the Three Choirs Festival in 
Gloucester in September, 1766. 

The ancient cathedral of Gloucester 
lies near the center of the broad vale 
of the River Severn. Dominating the 
scene is the 
of the great cathedral, rising as it 
does nearly two hundred feet about 
the vaulted roof of the main building. 
Gloucester Cathedral is one of the 
most a st structures in all 
England, and its exquisite beauty 
seems to have caught Hopkinson’s 
imagination. The amazing fan vault- 
ing of its cloister walk, the spacious- 
ness of its nave, the massive propor- 
tions of its lofty Norman pillars, the 
stateliness of its many shrines with 
their stone canopies and alabaster ef- 
figies, the alluring delicacy of its en- 
chanting stone angels which play 
their various musical instruments 
from a vantage place above the high 
altar—all these united to provide a 
lovely setting for a great musical ad- 
venture. The spell of it lingered al- 
ways with Francis Hopkinson, and 
years later he still referred to it 
feelingly. 

Hopkinson was now to be brought 
into close contact with a kind of 
music which differed entirely from 
anything that he had previously ex- 
perienced. This Three Choirs Festival, 
though new to him, was already (in 
1766) an eagerly awaited musical 
event in the west country of England. 
Hopkinson had been told that the 
festival was presented annually by 
singers (boys and men) from the 
choirs of the Gloucester, Hereford 
and Worcester Cathedrals (and “some 


other musicians”) ; and that, accord- 
ing to a custom alre: idy well estab- 
lished, it rotated triennially among 


these three cities. 

The first meeting of the choirs, held 
in 1715, had been little more than a 
gathering for singing, in which music- 
lovers had united, as they said, “to 
enjoy the Pleasures of Harmony” 
According to notes written into a 
family account-book kept by one Rev. 
Dan’l Lysons, in 1718, these meetings 
had at first been mainly social and 
had been held “in the room behind 
the Deanery”. 

A second outcome of the gather- 
ings, benevolent in its nature, is trace- 
able to 1724. Following the singing 
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his most exciting musical ex-' 


pinnacled square tower 


By Hazer Gertrupe KinsceLLa 


collection 
the noble 


that year a voluntary 
taken at the door for “ 
pose of Charity’—the relief of 
widows and orphans of clergy or 
choirmembers of the three dioceses. 
Similar collections had been taken at 
all subsequent meetings. 

It was probably natural that the 
quality and range of the musical of- 
ferings of these friendly assemblies 
should also improve and expand. Dur- 


was 
Pur- 


ing the first meetings, only service 
music of the church was sung by the 
choirs, accompaniments being played 


by the local organist. After a Pn a 
few players of wind and stringed in- 
struments were brought in to supple- 
ment the music of the organ. As 
orchestras in general grew in balance 
and refinement, these elements of per- 
formance were promptly displayed at 
the festivals. With the advent into 
England of the piano-forte (barely 
five years before Hopkinson’s visit) 
this “ingenious Instrument” was added 
to the ensemble. 

The combined choirs, obviously 
aware of their unusual facilities and 
opportunities for making splendid 
music, had in the meantime attempted 
anthems and settings of the Te Deum 
by such eminent composers as Purcell 
and Handel. The singing of this 
music was the starting point for the 
performance of an oratorio and of 
other large choral compositions, in- 
cluding secular works. 

The festival organization had finally 
decided to engage some notable musi- 
cian each year as a conductor. The 
popular incumbent of this post for 
many years had been William Boyce, 
Master of the King’s “Band of Musi- 
tians’—a reputable organist and a 
composer for both church and stage. 

3oyce’s first appointment as festival 
conductor had come about in 1737— 
an early date in the history of con- 
ducting. Here he had tried out what 
was termed “an exciting experiment”, 
standing as he directed the perform- 
ance. “Instead of sitting at a harp- 
sichord,” related Samuel Wesley 
(whose father, John Wesley, co- 
founder of Methodism, was an inti- 
mate friend of Boyce), “he used to 
mark the measure to the orchestra 
with a roll of parchment or paper 


held in his hand.” Boyce, recently 
obliged to abandon conducting because 
of increasing deafness, was repre- 
sented at the 1766 Festival as a com- 
poser and as an arranger. John 
Stephens, organist at the Salisbury 
Cathedral and Master of its Boys’ 
Choir, was to be the conductor of the 
present meeting. 

The inevitable expense of so worthy 
a musical undertaking as this annual 


festival (now grown to quite larg 
proportions) was currently iareuly 


supported by private munificence. The 
active management of the charities 
fell upon stewards chosen each year 
to represent both clergy and laity of 
the three cathedrals. Such an appoint- 
ment carried with it a considerable 
prestige. 

The whole city of Gloucester 
glowed with pleasant anticipation, and 
the Gloucester Journal, in its issue of 
Sept. 8, 1766, wrote: 

“The meeting of the three choirs 
was never expected to be more num- 
erous and brilliant than at present. 
Lodgings have been engaged for al- 
most the whole Nobility of this and 
the adjoining counties; and we find 
that very few persons of fortune will 
be absent. The service at the church 
will begin precisely at half an hour 
after ten. It is requested that the gen- 
try will fyrnish themselves with 
tickets for the oratorios to prevent 
the inconvenience of taking any at 
the door. The words of the perform- 
ance may be had of the booksellers or 
at the Printing Office. Those only will 
be admitted to the rehearsals who 


have purchased tickets for the ora- 
torios. 

“The races begin here to-mor 
row. fa 

Since social affairs were “a con- 
siderable Part” of the festival, the 


Bishop and the Dean of the cathedral, 
as well as many hospitable families of 
the city, kept open house for their 
friends throughout the week. It is pos- 
sible that Hopkinson, as a strange 
young man from America, was again 
“put to no small Confusion” by the 
multiplicity of attentions that were 
heaped upon him; for his relatives 
and hosts presented him pridefully to 
the long line of fine company—dis- 


Being an account of a 1766 


pilgrimage that forms a basic 


case study in Anglo-American 


cultural interdependence 





Francis Hopkinson 


tinguished county nobles and gentry— 
who frequented these entertainments 
He attended the races, balls and teas, 
and sat through several “dinners witl 
ladies” at the inns 

The Sunday of the week 
festival saw a great religious service 
at the cathedral, and Hoph 
honored guest, was given a s« 


prominence with the clergy 

Monday was devoted by 
sters to long and arduous reliearsals 

The twelith annual Three Choirs 
Festival then opened formall; n 
Tuesday morning, under the most 
felicitous circumstances. There were 
to be two morning concerts, a “Festal 
Church Service with Sermon’, and 
three evening performances. The nave 
of the cathedral had filled with seats 
for the festival, one thousand nun 
bered places in all As the hour for 
the first concert approached, fully as 
many distinguished guests—dignitaries 
and men and women of substance 
from Gloucs ster, Hereford, Worces 
ter, and much further away—waited 
on these benches amid the hushed 
silence of the place for the first 
whisper of the music. 

The initial offering ppropriately 
enough, was a performance of ‘Henry 


Purcell’s setting of the Te Deum and 
Jubilate, music he had written it 
1694 for one of the annual Britis! 
semi-religious celebrations of the day 
the birthday observance of St. Cecilia, 
patron saint of music. Hopkinson was 
to hear much additional choral musi 
of importance in these morning ses- 
sions as the combined Choirs that 
year sang the magnificent Dettingen 
Te Sg and Jubilate by Handel 
Jubilate by Pergolesi, and an anthem 
by Secs. the festival director 

The third morning meeting featured 
the Anniversary Sermon, preached 
this year by the Rev. Charles Bishop, 
Rector of the Radford congregation 
and a Master of the College School, 
who gave 5 


as his text verses 4 and 5 
from Psalm 68: Sing unto God, sing 
praises to his name ’ 

The music selected for the first 


eve- 
ning of the festival was the Biblical 
cantata Judith (sometimes also known 
as an oratorio). Its librettist was 


Isaac Bickerstaffe, a man of consider- 
able fame just then in London theatri- 
cal circles, and the music was by 
Thee Arne, whose Masque of Al- 
fred had given young Hopkinson his 
first taste of “dramatics” at the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia back in the early 


weeks of 1757. 

On the second evening the large 
audience, assembled at the Shire Hall, 
was diverted by Daphnis and Ama- 


ryllis, by James Harris. 
pasticcio, a type of musical medley 
very popular at the time which in- 
cluded a number of pleasing ballads, 
arias and duos borrowed freely and 
openly from the works of miscellane 
ous composers. In this case the tunes 
adapted by Harris were for the most 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Officers of the National Association of Schools of Music hold special 


session during the organization's recent conference at Chicago. 
are E. William Doty, vice-president; 


Seated 
and Burnet C. Tuthill, secretary— 


standing, Earl V. Moore, chairman commission on curricula; Frank B. Jor- 


dan, treasurer; 


Price Doyle, retiring president; and Harrison Keller, the 


new president 


NASM Annual Meeting Held in Chicago 
Harrison Keller Elected to Presidency 


Chicago 


ELL over 250 delegates from 
colleges, universities, and con- 
servatories scattered through- 


out the United States met in Chicago 
for the 29th Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music, November 27 to 29. On the 
whole, it was a complacent, well- 
ordered convention with little show 
of temperament. An air of accord 
between delegates prevailed. There 
was a reassuring report from the new 
president, Harrison Keller, of the 
New England Conservatory, concern- 
ing the NASM position in relation to 
other accrediting bodies. Since the 
organization has been designated the 
official accrediting agency for music 
echouks by the National Commission 
on Accreditation, he feels the im- 
portance of music in the field of edu- 
cation and general educators has been 
enhanced, and co-operation with ac- 
crediting agencies in those fields is 
being facilitated. 


Hanson Sparks Controversy 


New officers come and go, but this 
year it was again Howard Hanson, of 
the Eastman School of Music, who 
sparked the convention into some- 
thing resembling a controversy. One 
of NASM’s special projects—and 
Mr. Hanson’s, as well—has been the 
creation of a schedule of studies lead- 
ing to a Doctor of Music degree in 
contrast to its honorary counterpart. 
Several member schools of the asso- 
ciation have set up curricula to this 
end, and degrees have been granted. 
Now, it seems, confusion has arisen 
from the identical labels of both 
earned and honorary degrees. Through- 
out the country there are many non- 
NASM schools whose charters from 
their boards of regents permit them 
to grant the honorary degree. They 
are understandably reluctant to change 
the title or the act. So Mr. Hanson 
proposed that the earned degree be 
called Doctor of Musical Arts. The 
stormy scene following ended in closed 
session, with the final acquiescence of 
the delegates involved. 

Six schools were elected to associate 
membership in the organization : Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C.; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; Music and Arts College 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Appalachian State 
Teacher’s College, "Boone, N. C.; Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
§.D.; and McNeese State College, 
Lake Charles, La. The new panel of 


6 


officers elected for the year include 
Harrison Keller, New England Con- 
servatory, Boston, President; E. Wil- 
liam Doty, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, vice-president; Burnet Tuthill, 
Memphis College of Music, Memphis, 
secretary; and Frank B. Jordan, 
Drake University, Des Moines, treas- 
urer. 

In addition to the usual business 
procedures, the program inciuded at- 
tendance at a concert by the Chicago 
Symphony, under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner; a symposium on litera- 
ture and materials, headed by Wil- 
liam Schuman, of the Juilliard School 
of Music; a forum on opera produc- 
tion under the supervision of Boris 
Goldovsky. Hans Heinsheimer, and 
Andrew Foldi; a discussion of com- 
munity orchestras and their relation to 
_ ition institutions, led by Helen 

Thompson, executive secretary of 


oa American Symphony Orchestra 
League, assisted by Raymond Ger- 
kowski, conductor of the Flint 


(Mich.) Symphony, and Walter Heer- 
mann, conductor of the Madison 
(Wis.) Civic Symphony. 

As the convention adjourned, it was 
voted that the next meeting should 
be held in Los Angeles during the 
1954 Christmas season. 

—Lovuis O. PALMER 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
To Resume Broadcasts 


PHILADELPHIA.—After a three-year 
hiatus, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will return to the CBS network on 
Jan. 2 for the first of thirteen weekly 
one-hour broadcast concerts under the 
direction of Eugene Ormandy. The 
programs will be heard Saturdays at 
6 p.m. Eric Hodgins, author and edi- 
tor of Fortune, will be the intermis- 
sion speaker. 


Erie Philharmonic 
Under New Conductor 


Erie, PENNA.— Two concert per- 
formances of Madama Butterfly and 
appearances by the José Limén Dance 
Company are among the major events 
listed for the current season by the 
Erie Philharmonic, under its recently 
appointed conductor, James Sample. 
The newly organized Philharmonic 
Chorus will be heard in a special 
Christmas program and performances 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 





Highlights of the News 





DOMESTIC: 


School of Music, Dec. 2-11, 


masques are staged (Page 4). 


14). 


(Page 34). 


FOREIGN: 





{ Metropolitan Opera revives Pelléas et Mélisande, on Nov. 27, 
after a five-year absence from repertoire, with Theodor Uppman 
and Nadine Conner in the title roles (Page 3). 


{ Five-program Festival of British Music is sponsored by Juilliard 
in which two seventeenth-century 


§ National Association of Schools of Music holds 29th annual 
meeting, in Chicago from Nov. 27 to 29 (Page 64). 


§ NBC Television Theatre presents Verdi's Macbeth, with Warren 
Galjour and Patricia Neway in the leading roles, Nov. 28 (Page 


{ Hartt College of Music in Hartford, Conn., 
voted to music of composers who worked at MacDowell Colony 


§ Egon Hilbert, director of Vienna state opera theatres, resigns 
in protest against political interference (Page 21). 


offers festival de- 








Many Notable Artists Appear in Rio 


Rio de Janeiro 


URING recent months, in spite 
D of the currency difficulties that 

affected normal commercial 
transactions, many new artists were 
presented and many new works were 
heard in Brazil. 

Under the auspices of the Pro-Arte 
Society of Rio de Janeiro the Cham- 
ber Orchestra of Stuttgart was heard 
on two memorable evenings. The fif- 
teen string players, under the leader- 
ship of Karl Muenchinger, proved to 
be an ensemble of the highest caliber 
in precision of attack, pitch, rhythm, 
and unity of interpretation. 

Later in the season the Pro-Arte 
Society offered two concerts by the 
Loewenguth String Quartet, in its 
first visit to Brazil. The quartet con- 
firmed its reputation for superb Bee- 
thoven interpretations and was equally 
at home in the impressionistic style. 

The orchestra of the Teatro Munici- 
pal has given only two concerts during 
the present season. Under the direc- 
tion of Eleazar de Carvalho, the Con- 
certino No. 2 for Guitar and Chamber 
Orchestra by the talented Brazilian 
composer Radamés Gnatalli had its 
first hearing anywhere. The vivid work 
will certainly prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the limited repertoire of the 
guitar. Annibal A. Sardinha was the 
efficient soloist. 

The Brazilian Symphony (O.S.B.) 
appeared not only in Rio de Janeiro 
but in Sao Paulo and in other cities 
where a sufficient number of  sub- 
scribers made regular concerts possi- 
ble. Great care was devoted by the 
orchestra’s musical director Eleazar de 
Carvalho and the administrative board 
to program building. 

The opening series of Bach concerts 
provided a revelation with the per- 
formance of several works by the 
great Thomas-Kantor previously un- 
known in Rio. Three cantatas were 
directed by Hugh Ross, who had 
already won great respect during the 
previous season, when he made his 
Brazilian debut. The choir of the 
Associagio de Canto Coral, directed 
by Cleofe Person de Mattos, sang 
with rhythmic precision, good pitch 
and sonority, and gave of its best in 
the Magnificat.All six Brandenburg 
Concertos were successfully given in 
the same series. Of the participating 


instrumentalists Fernando Valenti 
harpsichordist, was outstanding. 

Several guest conductors appearec 
with the orchestra. Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, of St. Louis, brought Brahms’s 
First Symphony to an imposing cli 
max and gave excellent support te 
the Italian pianist Ornella Santoli- 
quido in Beethoven's Emperor Con 
certo. 

Later in the season, the Brazihatr 
Symphony, under Mr. De Carvalho, 
gave the first performance here of 
Hindemith’s The Four Temperaments 
Lais de Souza Brasil, pianist, was the 
vigorous assisting artist. The Seventl 
Symphony by Bruckner received its 
long overdue first hearing in Rio 
Guiomar Novaes, who plays here all 
too seldom, won an overwhelming suc 
cess with masterful readings of Mo- 
zart and Schumann piano concertos. 


The most remarkable event of the 
series oftered by the orchestra’s cham- 
ber-music department consisted of two 
performances of Schdnberg’s Kam- 
mersymphonie, for fifteen instruments, 
played in the same program. 

Under the auspices of the Associ- 
acao Brasileira de Concertos, the 
British pianist Solomon presented two 
deeply impressive recitals. Antonio 
Janigro, a remarkable cellist, made his 
local bow before an audience of the 
same society and won a great success. 

The Cultura Artistica society pre- 
sented the fine French baritone Ger- 
ard Souzay, with Dalton Baldwin at 
the piano, in recital. The artist was 
perfectly at home in many different 
styles, commanded a well-trained voice 
of agreeable timbre, and created with 
his charm an immediate contact with 
the audience. 

Ruggiero Ricci, with the able as- 
sistance of Alfredo Rossi at the piano, 
presented under the auspices of the 
same society an interesting and un- 
usual program consisting of solo vi- 
olin sonatas by Hindemith and Proko- 
fieff (Op. 115) and the Sonatina by 
Bartok. The appearance of the cello- 
piano duo Massimo Amfitheatroff and 
Ornella Santoliquido was an outstand- 
ing event, for they were both first- 
rate musicians. The Jubilee Singers, 
from the United States, were heard 
in spirituals and in opera arias and 
duets. 

—Hersert J. FRIEDMANN 
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Recitals in Now York 





Nikita Magaloff, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 23 


Nikita Magaloff traversed three cen- 
turies of piano music in this recital 
with sovereign mastery. He opened 
the program with Dinu Lipatti’ s trans- 
cription (heard here for the first time ) 


of the four little pieces comprising 
Bach’s Organ Pastorale in F, and 
then played three Scarlatti sonatas 


with a stylistic comprehension and a 
perfection of detail that must have 
impressed and surprised even the most 
rabid of anti-piano harpsichordophiles. 
Playing it in the grand romantic tra- 
dition, Mr. Magaloff proceeded to 
give such an ardent and glowing ac- 
count of the Schumann Carnaval that 
he literally stopped the show. The 
thunderous ovation he received here, 
from an audience numbering among its 
members many distinguished pianists, 
was a well-deserved one. 
His playing of Samuel 
Sonata, Op. 26, was utterly fantastic. 
The burning intensity he brought to 
bear upon this work, the spectrum of 
tonal colors he invested it with, and 
tne virtuosity displayed here ran the 
gamut of pianistic art at its modern 


Barber's 


Nikita 
Magaloff 





best. 
too, with 
the 
samer-like arabesques 


Mr. Magaloff wrought wonders, 
the Scriabin Nocturne for 
left hand alone, weaving the gos- 
around the per- 
with an artless and 
enchanting dexterity. Mr. Magaloft 
closed the program with a_ spell- 
binding performance of the rarely 
heard El Pelele from Granados’ Goy- 
escas, but an insatiable audience kept 
him at the piano until the lights went 
up and the curtains were drawn. 


—R. 


fumed melody 


St. Paul's Cathedral Choir 
Carnegie Halli, Nov. 24 


The Cathedral Choir of St. Paul's 
in London gave the final concert of its 
American visit on this occasion. It was 
the first tour ever made by the thirtv 
boys, called Children of Paul's, and 
the eighteen men, called Vicars Choral, 
— make up the choir. Previously the 

shoir had sung outside of its celebrated 
chun h only by royal command at the 
coronations. It heard 


was most re- 
cently at the coronation of Elizabeth 
One of England’s chief musical 
glories has always been her church 


music, and both the program and the 
performances in this concert bore 
witness to an unfaltering tradition of 
excellence. The voices were beauti- 
fully controlled and blended, and the 
range of dynamics, from a full-bodied 
forte to the most evanescent pianis- 
simo, was notably wide. In such works 
as Weelkes’s Hosanna to the Son of 
David, Byrd’s Ave Verum Corpus, 
and three madrigals by Bennet and by 
Morley the singing of the choir was 
memorable. The performance of 
Parry’s Coronation Anthem was also 
stunningly effective. 

Canon L. John Collins introduced 
the choir. John Dykes Bower, director 
and organist, conducted except when 
he was accompanying at the piano, 
when Harry Gabb, sub-organist, took 
over his post. The program included 
contemporary works by Vaughan Wil- 
liams and Gibbs, as well as music from 
the past four centuries. 

—R. S. 


December 15, 1953 


New Music Quartet 
Town Hall, Nov. 24 


It was a curiously ineffectual con- 


cert, this one by the New Music 
Quartet. And considering the reputa- 


tion of the ensemble and the works 
involved, it is difficult to understand 
exactly why it should have been. A 
Quartet in D minor by the gifted, 
short-lived prodigy Juan Crisostomo 
d’ Arriaga (1806-1826) opened the pro- 
gram. The gradually apparent fact 
was, however, that it did not seem 
to be worth the trouble of the meticu- 
lous performance given it. Ravel's 
String Quartet followed. This work 
seemed quite suddenly to be wearing 
its years badly, although it could be 
argued that the players missed what 
in its day was the experimental point 
of the work: the merging of a color- 
istic musical style with a medium 
usually approached by composers in- 
terested in its relatively neutral color 
But this performance was at least un 

cannily accurate in the observance ot 
the dictates of the printed page 
Schubert’s Death and the Maiden 
Quartet closed the program, and while 
the performance had all of the ele- 


gance associated with this group, it 
seemed deliberate and, somehow, a 
little chilly. EF 


Leonard Hungerford, Pianist 
Town Hall Nov. 25 


Leonard Hungerford made his sec- 
ond Town Hall appearance playing a 
3ach group, Schubert’s Sonata in A 
(opus posthumous), Schumann’s Etude 
in the Form of a Canon, Brahms’s 
Intermezzo in E flat minor, and Cho- 
pin’s B minor Sonata. Throughout 
the evening it was apparent that the 
Australian pianist possessed a rare 
talent for communicating the poetry 
and structural logic of this music. He 
was abetted by a secure technique and 
a velvet touch. His playing of the 
Schubert sonata was particularly dis- 
tinguished by a subtlely nuanced tone, 
lyric intensity, “oa a sense of propor- 
tion that held the work’s longish lines, 
together in a meaningful pattern. The 
Schumann Etude had grace and a nice 
definition that revealed its contra- 
puntal intricacies, while the Brahms 
and Chopin works tended to be overly 
glamorized, C. B. 


Anna Russell, Comedienne 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 27 


\ jam-packed house was on hand to 
confirm the wisdom of Miss Russell’s 
decision to forego the intimacy of 
Town Hall for the added prestige, and 
seating capacity, of Carnegie Hall. 
She had enjoyed nothing but successes 
in the smaller auditorium, and it was 
evident that her new habitat will 
serve only to multiply them. Much of 
her program also was entirely new, 
as it usually is, and there were the 
familiar regrets that she had to drop 
several of her old standby bits for 
reasons of time. It came as no sur- 
prise, however, that the fresh material 
was a harvest of delights. 

The first half of the evening 
given over to a series of 
routines, grouped under the general 
heading of A Survey of Singing. 
Several were heard for the first time, 
and one in particular, the aria Wir- 
gehen in den automaten, from the 
cantata The Ill Tempered Clavicle, 
was simply a scream. The latter half 
began with a set of so-called Sixth 


was 
thirteen 


Avenue Folk Songs: Ricky-Ticky, The 
Bar, and Bats in the Belfry. The 
last-named, which should be a hit 


for sure, was a hysterical parody on 


psychotherapy, with a refrain about 
“jolly old Sigmund Freud”. The 
printed list ended with Miss Rus- 


sell’s inimitable analysis, for want of 
a better word, of the Ring cycle. This 
comic masterpiece (Miss Russell’s, I 
mean) is justly renowned wherever 





Benny Coodman Signs With Lawrence Evans 





Paul Cordes 


Benny Goodman (right) signs a contract with Lawrence Evans for two 
concert tours next season. 


Benny Goodman, noted clarinetist, 
has just signed a contract with Law 
rence Evans for his first straight 
concert tour next season Assisted 
by an instrumental ensemble, whic! 
will consist of a quartet or quintet 
and a jazz trio, he will tour for six 
weeks in the fall and will have 
second tour of four weeks in the 
spring. These engagements will be 
handled by Mr. Evans and Marks 
Levine of National Concert and Ar 
tists Corporation in a joint enter 
prise 

Long known as 
Swing,” Mr 


‘The King of 


Goodman also has long 





been interested in music of a serious 


nature, ¢: his concert programs, on 
which he is now at work, are likely 
to salar Me ondin by Mozart, Bee 


and other asters of the pas and 
present 

“I think it’s possible to mak 
flock of new friends for concert 
music with a different approach,” says 
Mr. Goodman. “That’s what I have 
been trying to do. I’m sure there are 
a great many lovers of popular musi 
outside New York who are going 
be pleasantly surprised t find } 
easy it is to enjoy concert musik 

Mr. Goodman has appeared as 
soloist with many of the country’s 
ae symphony orchestras, includ 
i * New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phe ny al the orchestras of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Rochester, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, Louisville and 
Wash ington, as well as with such 


groups as the Budapest String Quar- 





thoven, Brahms, Hindemith, Copland | tet 
English is understood, and it was a music. Debussy’s Poissons d’or, con- 
side splitter on this occasion no less trariwise, profited by this sam¢ 
than it ever had been before z. a liquid quality; the ripples were mag 
nified into waves, but the whole was 
Tung Kwong-Kwong, Pianist an evocation of exquisite beauty. The 
Town Hail, Nov. 27 artist was at her best in her own s« 
An attractive Chinese pianist, Tung called sonata essay, The Quest. The 
Kwong-Kwong devoted her recital to opening Largo recalled Gershwin and 
four major works—Mozart’s Fantasy Rachmaninoff, and the ensuing Pres- 
in C minor, K. 396; Schubert’s Sonata to, with its dissonant dalliance alter- 
in D, Op. 53; Schonberg’s Three nating with lugubriousness, made an 
Pieces, Op. 11; and the Chopin B- even more effective showcase for 
flat minor Sonata—all of which were Miss Castagnetta’s familiar talents 
played with musical understanding, She closed her program with 
technical assurance, and a_ splendid ber of improvisations. ms 
array of tonal colors. The young 
pianist, with her intimate and intro- Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
spective manner of playing, revealed Town Halt, Nov. 28 
with the utmost sensitivity the pen- Claudio Arrau presented in this fifth 


sive, brooding moods of the Schénberg 
admirably. While she was at her best 
in the lyrical passages of the Schubert 
and Chopin works, the Rondo from 
the former was delivered with an in- 
fectious rhythmic charm. The final 
Presto of the Chopin Sonata was 
spun out in a wonderfully controlled 
pianissimo. —R. K 


Grace Castagnetta, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. Nov 28 (2:30) 

Once past the Tausig setting of 
Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, which was decidedly not her 
cup of tea, Miss Castagnetta did not 
drop any notes, and there was much 
more legato in her playing. Her tone 
took on a real lustre with the Mozart 
Sonata in B flat, K. 333, but that 
vanished again in the last movement 
when she improvised a rather too 
splashy cadenza. Her Chopin group 
was limpid and lucid, without ever 
getting beneath the surface of the 


recital in his Beethoven cycle, origi- 


nally scheduled for the afternoon of 
Nov. 14 and postponed because of ill- 
ness, the Sonatas, Op. 2, No. 2; Op. 
79; Op. 109; and the two in Op. 27 

Mr. Arrau’s performances ot the 
first two sonatas were, for my taste, a 
little too sentimental and mannered, 
but from Op. 109 on, his profound 


and emotionally penetrating unfolding 


ot the sonatas scaled the heights and 
plumbed the depths. As a friend s 
aptly remarked, after the  pianist’s 
luminous exposition of the great E 
major Sonata, “What a lesson in Bel 
Canto that was for any singer pre- 
sent tonight!” What a lesson, indeed, 
for any artist. Mr. Arrau was himself 
the medium through which Beethoven's 
vision of serene beauty was _ trans- 
mitted as eloquently, perhaps, as it 
ever can be. Keats would have called it 


sublime, and that may be as good a 
word as any to describe the expericn 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Air Force Anthem 


It is now clear that the atomic 
age in music is going to require a 
whole new vocabulary as well as 
some new semantics for the pro- 
gram annotator. Frightening but 
inevitable is the only thing I can 
say about the following description 
of Paul Lavalle’s new U.S. Air 
Force March, which was to have 
its premiere performance on the 
Cities Service Band of America 
NBC broadcast on Dec. 14: 

Mr. Lavelle developed new com- 
posing methods for his Air Force 
March, to create what may be con- 
sidered an original or vibrasonic 
form of portrayal music. He en- 
gaged in on-location research in 
military aircraft sounds during 
September this year at Dow Air 
Force jet base in Bangor, Me., and 
at the new B-36 base of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command in Limestone, 
Me. 

The score has two sub-themes 
and a main theme with lyrics. 
Thunderous roars of airborne B-36 
squadrons are produced by choirs 
of tubas and trombones. Rhythmic 
whines, shrill shrieks and shock 
waves of jets taking off, flying 
aloft and dive bombing burst forth 
from sections of trumpets and high 
woodwinds. 

In an exciting climax, the deaf- 
ening explosion at cracking the 
sound barrier is accurately repro- 
duced by tubas, trombones and 
four timpani. No mechanical sound 
effects are employed. The major 





Arco capriccioso 


theme is a vigorous militant march 
of outstanding spirit, stature and 
dignity. 

The march opens with an im- 
mense drone of B-36’s in flight, 
as played on the three most power- 
ful lower register tuba notes—A 
natural, B flat and B natural—at- 
tacked simultaneously for the fric- 
tion impact resulting from closed 
vibrations. Over the heavy grumble 
of the tuba pedal point pulsations, 
super onic jet speed rhythms are 
accented by high piccolos in the 
harmonics of low pedal notes. A 
sturdy melody emerges slowly, as 
masses of monster bombers and 
flashing jets sweep overhead and 
the mighty wings fly into the dis- 
tance. 

Paul Lavalle has composed this 
work by measured mathematics 
from two musical extremes, from 
32-cycle pedal notes to 1,864 vibra- 
tions. 

The original score was designed 
for concert-band rending by Band 
of America; however, it will be 
adapted for marching bands. 

The lyrics are patriotically in- 
spiring and have been written for 
future generations of U.S. airmen 
as well as a tribute to the Air 
Force of today. 


THE UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE MARCH* 

The U.S. Air Force 

We man her mighty wings 
With God as our co-pilot 

Peace and freedom is our aim 
The U.S. Air Force 

Guards the light of liberty 
We're men of the U.S. Air Force 

Flying wings of victory 


* Copyright 1953 by Paul Lavalle. 


Nordic Honors 


Jan Sibelius celebrated his 88th 
birthday on Dec. 8, and the occa- 
sion was the signal for a national 
celebration in Finland. His works 
were performed in special concerts 
throughout the country, and fifty 
towns picked that day to name 
streets or parks after the composer. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, was honored at a 
reception aboard the new M. S. 
Kungsholm on Dec. 7 by the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Association for 
his efforts on behalf of Swedish 


music in the United States. Mr. 
Downes was presented with 44 
scores and 32 recorded works by 
Swedish composers from the 
eighteenth century — Johan Hel- 
mich Roman to the contemporary 
Karl-Birger Blomdahl. They were 
the gift of Swedish composers, 
music publishers and phonograph 
companies and the Swedish Ameri- 
can Steamship Line. 


Mephisto’s Greetings— 


The following is the list of 
gentle hearts and sweet people who 
will receive my fabulously beauti- 
ful cards of felicitations for the 
season and good wishes for the 
New Year: 

The soprano who never blamed 
a wrong tempo on her accompan- 
ist. 

The conductor who never for- 
gets to give a firm down-beat. 

The organist who can forbear 
the use of the tremulant in Christ- 
mas Carols. 

The composer who never blamed 
a fiasco on the conductor, the per- 
formers, the scene-shifters, or the 
stage doorman. 

The critic who does not compare 
contemporary performances and 
performers with something dating 
twenty years before he was born. 

The neophyte manager whose 
newest client was not “sensational” 
in some place nobody ever heard 
of. 

The baritone who never aspired 
to be a tenor. 

The baritone who never aspired 
to be a bass. 

The female opera singer who 
never insists upon being treated 
like Tetrazzini, Duse, and Joan of 
Arc all rolled into one. 

The dancer who never attributed 
a bad performance to a slippery 
floor or poor lighting. 

Finally, the Mephisto who never 
made up a list of gentle hearts and 
sweet people. 

Now—how many cards 
necdr Let me see ..... 


will I 


From Down Under 


The winter’s chill having put a 
crimp in diabolical doings, I 
dropped around to that musical 
Waldorf-Astoria, the Great North- 
ern, for a taste of vicarious sum- 
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Con molto passione 


mer in the person of Warwick 
Braithwaite, late of Covent Garden 
and latterly of New Zealand, 
where it gets up over 100 degrees 
and stays that way about the time 
we devils of the less congenial 
latitudes are forced into hiber- 
nation. 

In addition to the deliciously 
stifling warmth of his adopted land 
in the months that we call winter, 
Mr. Braithwaite was full of inter- 
esting intelligence on musical mat- 
ters. His government - subsidized 
orchestra, for instance, is probably 
the travelingest ensemble in the 
wide world—over a hundred thou- 
sand miles in a typical season. It 
seems that every radio owner in 
New Zealand has to pay a wire- 
less tax, or fee, or something. 
Hence they all feel entitled to 
catch at least one annual glimpse 
of “their” symphony. The state, 
having no reasonable argument, is 
constrained to oblige by keeping 
the orchestra on the road through 
a good part of the season. New 
Zealand, it seems, is a remarkably 
sizable country. 

Last thing I remember, Mr. 
Braithwaite was talking about tlie 
forthcoming visit of the Queen ard 
the Prince Consort to Wellington, 
which was why he had to fly back 
there the day after we had our 
chat. Also he was saying some- 
thing about doing lots more recori|- 
ings, possibly even making a few 
“down under” to show us civilized 
folk how the land of the aborigines 
has been coming along culturally 
in recent centuries. But a few 
minutes before he had dropped the 
remark that really stayed with me. 
“In a couple of days,” he had re- 
ported, “I will be sweltering in the 
hottest heat this side of Hades.” 
O tempera, 0 mores... . 


Pot-pourri 


Probably the longest red carpet 
on record if newspaper reports are 
to be believed, was put down for 
King Paul and Queen Frederika 
when they arrived at Carnegie Hall 
last month to attend a perform- 
ance of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and honor their countryman 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. One report 
said the red carpet had been laid 
from the 57th St. curb to the 
backstage entrance, which would 
have extended it a full block down 
Seventh Ave and a hundred feet 
or more around the corner and 
down 56th St. Another report had 
it that the carpet extended from 
59th St., which would mean that 
their majesties began their trek at 
the entrance to Central Park. 

=e + 


A music-loving grocer, William 
H. Albers, of Cincinnati spon- 
sored a free concert by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony last month. Tickets 
could be had for the asking at any 
of Mr. Albers’ chain of stores. 
Making no pretense of philan- 
thropy, Mr. Albers said the idea 
was good for business. Despite 
heavy rain, an audience of nearly 
3,000 was on hand for the concert, 
which was conducted by Thor 
Johnson. 
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Onchestras in Now York 





Leonard Rose Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Leo- 
nard Rose, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
26: 

Symphony No, 2 ........ Beethoven 
Cello Concerto, B flat 
major, Op. 34 .. 

Schelomo ..... bra 

Rapsodie Espagnole 


Boccerini 
aye Bloch 
Ravel 
Those who came to hear the pro- 


gram originally announced for this 
evening were expecting Anton von 
Webern’s orchestral arrangement of 
the Ricercare A acon Bach’s Musical 
Offering and Aaron Copland’s Short 
Symphony, both in their American 
concert premieres. Although the sub- 


stituted program was a disappointment, 
it was at least well balanced. 
Leonard Rose played both the Boc- 
cherini and Bloch works superbly. The 
Boccherini B flat Concerto has been 
so edited and modernized that it is 
better to listen to it without expecting 
pure eighteenth-century music. Mr. 
Rose played it with ravishing tone 
quality and technical polish of the 
highest order. His interpretation of 
the Bloch Rhapsody, 


one of the few 
great works for cello and orchestra, 
was profoundly eloquent. Mr. Mitro- 


poulos and the orchestra have given 
him more inspired collaboration in 
other performances, but they per- 
ormed with tremendous vigor if not 
vith the inwardness that made Mr. 
Rose’s playing so moving. 

Mr. Mitropoulos stormed through 
the Beethoven Symphony in dramatic, 
f rough and sometimes superficial, 
ashion. His interpretation of the Ra- 
vel score, apart from a curious dis- 
ortion of tempo in the Habanera, was 
sensuously and rhythmically powerful. 

=. oh 


Prodigy Violinist Plays 
Vieuxtemps Concerto 


Eleven-year-old Marilyn 
already a seasoned recitalist, 
ficial debut on Nov. 28 


I ube Ww, 
made her 
as a soloist 


in the first of the senior series of the 
Young People’s Concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
lucted by Wilfrid Pelletier. Her 


vehicle was the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
No. 5, in A minor, Op. 37, a work 


well calculated to demonstrate her 
executive and interpretative _ skills. 
These she had, plainly, in rich abun- 
dance. Her Rane sa was all but 
flawless, her tone velvety smooth, her 
stage presence as modest as her per- 
formance was commanding. Miss Du- 
bow bids well to take a place in the 
front rank of artists one day. 

The “surprise celebrity” on this 
occasion was Jests Maria Sanroma. 
Himself a father of four, Mr. San- 
roma is wise in the ways of young- 
sters, and he knew how to keep this 
unruly audience on’ the edge of their 
seats. Before plaving the Scherzo 
Humoristique of Copland—that com- 
poser’s very first published piece—he 
made up a program for it that held 


the kids in rapt attention and obviously 
delighted them no end. His final 
offering, which brought down the 
house, was an arrangement of The 
Jeautiful Blue Danube for two hands 
(unshod) and two feet (shod). Mr. 
Sanroma had trouble getting the boys 
and girls to let him depart, and quite 
understandably. 


—J. L. 


Toscanini Conducts 
Harold in Italy 


At his second concert with the 
NBC Symphony this season (the 
orchestra’s fourth) Arturo Toscanini 


conducted the Prelude to Act III 
from the original version of Tann- 
hauser and Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, 
with Carlton Cooley as viola soloist. 

Mr. Toscanini packed so much 
meaning into his Souci ved of the 


December 15, 1953 


Tannhauser music that when I went 
home I took out my score and mar- 
veled at the breadth, the majesty, the 
dramatic poignance that he had been 
able to evoke from those unpromising 
pages. There are awkwardnesses both 
of musical structure and of scoring in 
this prelude, but Mr. Toscanini and 
the orchestra made one forget them 
in the splendor of their performance. 

Harold in Italy is not a rewarding 
work for the soloist, and it contains 
some of Berlioz’ most uninspired pas- 
sages, yet here again Mr. Toscanini’s 
alchemy turned lead into gold in sev- 
eral places. The first movement lost 
all of its sententiousness, and the final 
Orgy of the Brigands was tremen- 
dously exciting, instead of becoming 
a messy bore, as it does in the hands 
of an inferior conductor. Mr. Cooley 
played beautifully. The March of the 
Pilgrims, with its haunting horn pas- 
sages, was memorably eloquent. Mr. 
Toscanini conducted with a fire and 
vigor that were heartening to behold. 

—kR. 


Nicole Henriot 
Heard in Ravel Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, Ni- 


cole Henriot, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. ; 
Ricercare No. 2 from the Musical 
EE  wieuididat caesene anaes acl 
(Orchestrated by Webern) 

(First American performance) 
Symphony Ne. 2. ...ccccces: Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. Ravel 
Rhapsodie Espagnol ........... Ravel 


Nicole Henriot’s performance of the 
Ravel Piano Concerto and an unoffi- 
cial visit to Carnegie Hall by King 
Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece 
were the unusual events of this Sun- 
day afternoon. The royal couple ar- 
rived after intermission, received a 
standing ovation from the audience, 
and heard the last half of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concert 

Miss Henriot’s performance of the 
Ravel was extraordinarily vivid and 
animated, and while she occasionally 
permitted its humor to run to coarse- 
ness, and its refined lyricism to vo- 
luptuousness, there was no mistaking 
that she had a fine intellectual and 
technical grasp of the piece. But 
even considering her flamboyant  in- 
terpretation, I wished that she hadn't 
driven her tone so hard as she ex 
ceeded the forte mark and that, in 
general, she had remained in sub- 
servient balance to the orchestra when 
so intended. 

Along with a rather hard-surfaced 
accompaniment for Miss Henriot, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos supplied an equally 
hard-surfaced, rather crude, but ex- 
citing Rapsodie Espagnol. 


-W. F. 


Tomasow Soloist 
In Francaix Suite 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 


Marilyn Dubow, 
eleven - year-old 
violinist, with her 
teacher, Arved 
Kurtz, of the New 
York College of 
Music. Miss Du- 


bow was soloist 


with the New 
York Philhar- 
monic - Symphony 


in its children's 
concert, Nov. 28 


Charles Munch 


conductor, 
Herbert 


Nov. 30: 


Scherman, 
violinist ; 
Town Hall, 


Suite for Viola 
Suite for Violin and 


(First 


The Suite for Violin and Orches- 
Jean Frangaix, 
performance 
chestral form in the United States in 
was composed in 1934, 
The first 


tra in D, by 
had its first 


this concert, 


Jan 
Feldman, 


Tomasow, 
V ik list : 


and Orchestra 
Or hestra in 





Leonard Rose 


.Bk ck 


Frangaix 


in 


when the composer was 22. 


movement is utterly 


movement is 
and exquisitely 
vous 
fourth 


scored, 
witticisms of the 
movements lose 


delightful, 
a solo part of cascading scales against 
a colorful accompaniment ; 
melodiously 
but 


the second 
beguiling 


Americ an performance) 
Sinfonia Concertante, K. 364 


Mozart 


which 
its or- 


the ner- 
third and 
their point 


— gh excessive repetition and lack 


f development. Mr. 
tra Society, 
too lightly 
time, 
ments both audibly 

Ernest 
version of his 
Piano too 
and Mr. Scherman 
too vehemently, in the 
allow Mr. Feldman to 
orchestral sonority very 
he could make himself 


Suite 


nically finished. He is 
the orchestra. 

The performance of 
fonia Concertante for 


Tomasow, 
is concertmaster of the Little Orches- 
played the first movement 
to be heard some 
but he played the other move- 
and brightly. 

Bloch scored the orchestral 
f for Viola 
heavily in the first place, 
conducted it far 
second, 
penetrate the 
When 


his 


often. 
heard, 
playing sounded expressive and tech- 


first violist of 


Mozart's 
Violin, 


of the 


Sin 


Viola, 


and Orchestra was coarse and erratic 


Each of the soloists and 
man seemed to have his 
about the proper tempo, 
the last movement, and 
was unsteady 
Mozart did echo the 
heim crescendo 
not intend this 
like The Ride of the 
one might have 
plaving of the 


lovely 


throughout 


Mr. 
own 


the 


Scher 


Mann 


he did 
to sound 
Valkyries, 
gathered 
accompaniment 
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Boston Symphony Plays New Works 
In First New York Concert 


Boston Symphony, 
music director 


Charles 


Samuel Mayes, cellist. 


Munch, 


Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2: 
Concerto Grosso No. 2 . Bloch 
(First New York performance) 
Le Tombeau de Couperit Ravel 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 


Lens- 


Art 





Associates 


with 


who 


and 


to 


ideas 
especially in 
rhythm 
Even if 
famous 
in his scoring, 
work 
as 


from the 





Eugene Istomin 


Op. 49 : Kabalevsk 
(First New York pertorma ao 
Symphony No. 4 
- msnaer 
The Boston Symphony, inder 


Charles Munch, introduced two 
to New York in its initial visit 
citv this season. Bloch’s Second | 
certo Grosso, tor string ore hestra al 
string quartet concertante, was written 
in 1952, following the First (tor string 
orchestra with piano obbligato) by 
nearly thirty years Like the earlier 
work its scoring is bold, and its the 
matic material pungent and evocative ; 
its structural lines are guides 1 by the 


composer's own brand of neo-classi 
cism. The first two movements—a 
sharply accented prelude, interr ipted 
by a brief fugue and an Andante 
are connected. In the third, a spirited 
Allegro, the solo quartet maintains its 
alternation with the strings in a ripieno 
and concertino style except in a lew 
short breaks A simple de scending 
chromatic scale serves as the t eme 
for the four variations that form the 
sort of free passacaglia of the final 
movement Mr. Muncl conception 
of the piece as something of a cham 
ber work had, nevertheless, a dignity 
and vitality of its own 


Kabalevskyv’s Concerto (1948) 1s 
less a personal statement than an exer- 
cise in musical dialectics. It is desig- 
nated as the second of a cycle of 
three works, of which the Violin Con- 
certo is the first, planne 1 te represent 
“a manifold revelation of the ideas 
of our Soviet youth” Within this 
cycle, it probably fills the role ut a 
kind of andanteish second movement 
although its finale betrays a ‘ight 
heartedness that undermines its get 
erally contemplative mood. Mr. Mayes, 
the orchestra’s first cellist, 
fairly detached, though careful, ac 
count of the solo part. Mr. Mun 
wain scaling the work to chamber 
like dimensions, aided in the proje 
tion of its most appealing 
simplicity otf 
an over-all clarity of 

Sandwiched between the Twi local 


gave a 


q ialities 
thematic materials at 


cle sign 


premieres was a delicious, not to sa} 
irreverent, reading of Ravel's Le 
Tombeau de Couperin The cond 
tor’s instinctive manipulation of tet 


pos in this work was untailn 


" 
i 


In the Brahms Symphony, which ov 
cupied the second half of the pt eral 
his instincts tended to flounder. The 
hurried pace of the first and third 
movements, plus the exaggerated 
batos elsewhere, obscured the inner 
lines of the work and made tor a 
rather unconvincing performance 

Cc. B 


George Szell Returns 
As Philharmonic Guest Conductor 


New York Philharmonik 


Symphony, 


George Szell conducting. Eugene Is 
tomin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 3 
Symphony No Concerto for Piano 
nd Orchestra, No Braht 
With each new season the cond 

ing prowess of George Szell takes 

a higher polish and a more electt 
sensation of excitement. The rest 
is an uncanny ability (akin to Tosca 
nini’s but of a quite different mani- 
festation) to render old famili 
works in a guise of novelty and fresl 


ness that has about it almost the qual 


ity of discovery Brahms | 1s, 
course, one of Mr. Szell’s very 
ticular preserves, but, allowing 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ADINE CONNER, who recently won high 
N praise from the New York critics when she 

sang her first Pelléas et Mélisande at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has many of the at- 
tributes possessed by the gentle heroine of De- 
bussy’s opera. For one thing, she is beautiful 
even without the long yellow wig she wears as 
Mélisande. Miss Conner’s own hair is russet; her 
great eyes are the exact color of Cognac in a pale- 
green bottle; and her figure is such as to silence 
once and for all, the excuses that are so often 
made for singers’ shapes. 

For another thing, though warm and friendly 
and even loquac ious, she is by nature retiring. She 
steers clear of professional politics and seldom 
hobnobs backstage; it is perhaps no paradox that 
she is one of the best-liked artists around the op- 
era house. Unassuming and co-operative, she has 
been known to devote as much time to helping a 
fellow singer control a bad case of jitters as to 
watching the nuances of her own performance. 

As a child, Nadine was painfully shy. The 
youngest of seven children, she was always differ- 
ent from her three brothers and three sisters; 
while they played she would sit by the river and 
think long thoughts about life, nature, and the 
meaning of things. Miss Conner was born in 
Compton, Calif., a town not far from Los Angeles, 
which has remained her home ever since. Her par- 
ents lived on a farm in a big house always filled, 
she remembers, with assorted relatives and guests. 


Stream for day-dreaming 


“The river I used to daydream by was the Los 
Angeles River, really more of a stream, which cut 
family property. Originally it had fol- 
lowed a different course, but during an almost 
Biblical flood in my childhood it veered and made 
its way right through the middle of the farm. 
That wasn’t all that happened, either! When the 
flood receded—it had been caused by a dam break- 
ing in the hills nearby after a typical Southern 
California shower—it left behind a blanket of sand 
which just about completely ruined the rich black 
earth that we depended on for a living.” Not only 
that, but the town of Compton decided that the 
shortest distance between two points to be con- 
nected by a freeway it was building lay right 
through the middle of the farm. Needless to say, 
Nadine doesn’t live there any more. 


across 


The Conners were a talented family. Nadine’s 
parents were stage people, old-style troupers who 
had even met each other on the stage. They sang, 
acted, directed, and produced a variety of theatrical 
undertakings, from minstrel shows to dramatic 
repertory. Her grandparents had sung, too. In 
fact, she recalls that her grandmother was still 
singing, not to say playing the violin, at the age 
of 95. Despite the post-deluge poverty on the 
farm. there was always music to be had. Even her 
sisters sang, and well. They had “natural” voices; 
when they played their Galli-Curci records and 
the famous diva hit a high E, they would casually 
go her one better and touch F. 


Young Nadine thought she was vocally the least 
talented member of the family. She wanted to 
be a pianist, and at an early age she started taking 
lessons. She was not easy to do, for music teach- 
ers were rare in rural Compton, but nevertheless 
she was able to find four of them to study with 
in turn. The only trouble was that one after the 
other they all died (one was stabbed by a—pre- 








GENTLE HEROINE 


Warm and friendly, Nadine Conner finds success 


in being at the right place at the right time 


By FRANK MERKLING 


sumably unmusical—husband). 
lieve that this 
with her. 


Nadine likes to be- 
sad coincidence had nothing to do 


Because of her bashfulness, people told the 
young girl she would probably never be able to 
appear in public. Consequently, in high school 
Nadine studied dramatics for four years — the 
school gave credit for this — and neglected science 
and math, which she confesses to having cordially 
detested. In glee club she willingly sang alto, 
which forced her to learn sight-reading and also 
kept her from straining her voice. Both of these 
factors were shortly to stand her in good stead. 

“While I was still in high school,” relates Miss 
Conner, “I began to study voice privately with 
an experienced tenor from Mexico named Amado 
Fernandez. He was a dramatic tenor, and so | 
was trained as a dramatic soprano; it wasn’t until 
later, when | tried out my voice in big halls, that 
I found it wasn’t large enough and decided I’d 
better concentrate on lyric qualities.” Fernandez’ 
teaching must have been as valuable as Miss Con- 
ner remembers it, for presently she was awarded 
a scholarship at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Some time later, after she had sung with 
other students on a radio program celebrating the 
opening of the current Hollywood Bowl season, 
the radio station astonished her by presenting her 
with a contract. They wanted her to sing for them 
permanently. 

“It's remarkable how oiten I’ve happened to be 
at the right place at the right time,” the soprano 
says. “And I’ve never let an opportunity—any op- 
portunity—pass me by. I think that’s the secret 
of success, rather than going after it tooth and 
nail with a fixed goal in your head.” Time and 
place were both undeniably right when the radio 
station handed Nadine her contract. She spent 
seven profitable years in radio work, singing at 
first in various “background” capacities and under 
various names. The opportunity to move from the 
background into the foreground came when she 
was chosen to team up with Nelson Eddy on the 
Vicks program. She switched her allegiance from 
Vicks to Coca-Cola when, in due time, the latter 

















Above: Miss Conner 
gambols on the lawn 
with her two chil- 
dren, Sue Lynn and 
Loren. Right: She 
and her husband, Dr. 
Laurence Heacock, 
relax at their New 
York apartment. The 
Empire State is seen 
in the background 







company offered her star billing on their program 

Meanwhile, Miss Conner had married Dr. 
Laurance Heacock, a surgeon from her home town 
who pronounces his name “Hickok” and who may 
or may not be related to Wild Bill. After he got 
to know her well, Dr. Heacock, a taciturn, heavy- 
set man, advised her that in his opinion she’d never 
be happy until she had sung opera. It was in this 
direction, he felt, that her temperament and all her 
training pointed. So when Albert Coates, with an 
assist from the WPA founded the Los Angeles 
Opera Company in 1939, she decided to join up, 
as did a handful of other young hopefuls named 
Brian Sullivan, Mona Paulee, Jerome Hines, Nan 
Merriman, and George Burnson, who would later 
become George London. For two years, in the 
course of taking part in performances of opera in 
English, Nadine gained practical experience in 
singing, dramatics, and stage movement. She looks 
back on that experience as the best she has ever 
had. She feels strongly that such local, semi- 
professional groups as the Los Angeles Opera 
Company was then, are indispensable to the future 
of opera in this country, and she hopes they will 
mushroom. 

Bruno Walter, passing through Los Angeles, 
stopped off to hear the Coates group, and once 
again Nadine found herself in the right place at 
the right time. The famous conductor was im- 
pressed by the talented and lovely young ex-radio 
singer, and he granted her an audition. Mr. Wal- 
ter suggested that she audition for Edward John- 
son then director of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Nadine entrained East, sang for Johnson, and 
without further ado the Metropolitan, like the 
radio station some years earlier, presented her with 
a contract. Three nights before Christmas, 1941, 
Nadine Conner made her Metropolitan debut, un- 
der Mr. Walter’s direction, as Pamina in The 
Magic Flute. Mr. Walter had set aside an hour 
each morning from his busy schedule to coach her 
ir the role himself. She walked onto the great 
stage that night, as she as frequently done since, 
literally filling her mother’s shoes—a battered pair 

(Continued on following page) 
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EONARD BERNSTEIN becomes the first 
L American-born conductor i 1 history to offici- 

ate at La Scala later this sina He will di- 
rect four performances of Cherubini’s Medea with 
a cast that includes Maria Callas, Fedora Berbieri, 
Gino Penno and Magda Laszlo. Mr. Bernstein 
also is scheduled to conduct orchestral concerts in 
that house, as well as in Rome and Florence. These 
Italian appearances culminate a tour that began 
several months ago in South America and have in- 
cluded 22 concerts in Israel. 


Alicia Markova will appear with the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet on Jan. 12, 13 and 
14, after which the company will de part on 
a four- month tour of Canada and the United 
States. Miss Markova will dance only in the 
the Winnipeg pe rformance s 


Dame Myra Hess will hei made a new re- 
cording of the Schumann Piano Concerto, as well 
as of several Beethoven piano sonatas, before re- 
turning here to begin her American tour with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in January. 
Her Carnegie Hall recital will be on Feb. 6 

. . . 

Rudolf Serkin, suddenly stricken with influ- 
ensa, was forced to cancel his scheduled re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall this month. Mr. Ser- 
kin hopes to play the postponed program on 
March 23. 


. . . 

Gladys Swarthout recently established some- 
thing of a record when she made appearances in 
five cities within seven days: Toronto, Montreal, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

7. 

Edward Kilenyi, she “holds a professor- 
ship in piano at Florida State University, 
recently went to Berlin for a series of con- 
certs with the RIAS Orchestra. 

. . - 

George London will return to the Metropoli- 
tan on Dec. 19 in the title role of Don Giovanni 
His summer itinerary included successful appear- 
ances at the Bayreuth Festival and also with the 
Vienna State Opera. 

. . . 

Violetta Elvin is in a Vancouver hospital, 
slowly recuperating from a torn ligament 
she suffered while dancing the leading role 
in a Sadler's Wells performance of Giselle, 
late in November. 


. . 
The Bach Aria Group, of which William H. 
Scheide is director, will join forces with members 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Boston 
Symphony this month for its appearances in those 
cities. The group’s New York series will open on 
Dec. 9 in Town Hall. 

. a . 

Lois Wann appeared on Dec. 12 m the 
Rockland County Community Art Center at 
Nyack, N. Y., in an all-Mozart program 
On the 17th she will be the solo oboist in a 
Bach program directed by Alfred Mann ai 
St. Michael’s Church in New York City. 

. . . 

Leon Fleisher became, on Dec. 3, the father of 
a seven-pound, eleven-once daughter, Deborah 
Anne. The new parent will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on Dec. 31. 

. . . 

Michael Rhodes recently sang the title role 
in Boris Godounoff at the Basel Stadt-Thea- 
tre. The Brooklyn-born bass-baritone also 
was scheduled to appear in Elektra, Parsifal 
Tosca, and Salome. 

. . . 

Efrem Kurtz has completed a series of guest ap- 
pearances on a tour with the Buffalo Philharmonic 
that took him to New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
New York cities. On Dec. 21 he resumes his duties 
as regular conductor of the Houston Symphony. 

— . . 

Ruth Slenczynska /ias recently completed 
her first recordings for RCA Victor. On 
Jan. 10 she will give her only New York re- 
cital of the season at Town Hall. In March 
she will depart for a series of engagements 
in Europe. Her 1954 schedules also wcludes 
some 53 tour appearances with the Boston 
Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 


Richard Ellsasser completed a tour of 
states with a performance of the 
Symphony on Dec. 13 with the Pasadena Civic 
Orchestra, conducted by Richard Lert. This is 
the same work that Mr. Ellsasser recently re- 
corded, in its solo version, for the MGM label. 

* s e 


Peter Trump, w/o is spending the season 
Europe, recently sang in a Vienna Bach- 
gemeinde performance of se ag | Messiah, 
at the Grosse Konzerthaussaal. Next April 
the American bass-baritone will return there 
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Bertrand Miles 


Roland Hayes receives the congratulations of 
Jennie Tourel following his thirtieth anniversary 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 29 


for an appearance in the St 
SLON. 


Matthew Pas 


Jane Stuart Smith will return to the NB 
Railroad Hour on Jan. 4 after several months of 
engagements in Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. Later this season she 
will depart for scheduled opera appearances in 
Germany and Italy 


Pearl Primus recent!y went to Trinidad to 
teach and also to study herself with the 
tsland’s Shango and Afro-Caribbean dancers 


Florence Mercur has completed arrangements 
for a tour of fourteen Italian cities next summer 
In her current American tour she is programming 
the Serenata Alla Luna by Enrico th ety 
which is dedicated to her. 


William McGrath wil] sing over the Swiss 
Radiodiffusion network this menth after ap- 
pearances as the Duke in Rigoletto with the 
Geneva Opera Company. Mr. McGrath will 
make his New York debut at Town Hall on 
March 28. 





Nadine Conner 


(Continued from preceding page) 
of silver sandals with Louis heels, which she wears 
for comfort as well as luck 

Miss Conner has been at the Metropolitan ever 
since, singing such roles as Rosina, Susanna and 
Zerlina, Mimi and Lauretta, Gilda and Violetta, 
Sophie and Gretel, Micaéla and Marguerite. She 
owns to no favorites among her roles; all of them 
are gratifying to her since all of them are sym 
pathetic characters with whom audiences find them 
selves in instant rapport. Again like Mélisande, the 
soprano is rather fatalistic. She is aware that ele- 
ments other than voice or good looks have been 
factors in her success—temperament, intelligence, 
stamina (in a dozen years at the Met she has 
missed only one performance—when she was run- 
ning a temperature of 103), and above all sheer 
luck. Miss Conner is convinced that what will be 
will be. 

This attitude has helped her over some uncom- 
fortable moments on the stage. One of them oc- 
curred in Faust, in the scene where Marguerite 
opens the jewel-box and starts adorning herself 
with its treasure. On this particular occasion, un- 
known to the singer, the lid of the well-worn box 
had come off just before the performance and been 
loosely nailed back on by the property man. As 
Nadine launched into the Jewel Song, having with 
difficulty wrenched the lid open, one rope of beads 
after another bec “ame unstrung upon the projecting 
nails and, scattering about the. stage, provided a 
fetching obbligato for Gounod’s music. 

Mélisande is one role Miss Conner has wanted 
to sing for a long time. (Manon and Juliet are 
others.) Last summer in France, every moment 
she could spare from preparing Debussy’s opera 







was devoted to boning up on Maurice Maeter 
linck, its author, for the singer has a strong lean 
ing toward mysticism 

Sut I have my earthy side, too,” reveals Miss 
Conner with a twinkle. “I like clothes, as long 
as they’re feminine, and preferably in autumn col 
ors. | love jewelry. I enjoy knitting, althoug! 
I’m afraid I only have time to knit about one dress 
every two years. | have an occasional cigarette 
and a highball every now and then. I eat a hu 
bie ttn every. morning; on evenings when I’: 





singing, I put away an enormous dinner around 
five o'clock.” Owing to a tendency towards anen 
the non-pernicious variety she keeps the balance 
of her eating heavily (and happily) on the ( 
of salads and steaks and away from 
during a performance of 
blacked out. “It happened in the middle of the 
Dream Pantomime, fortunately, when Gretel 
supposed to be asleep anyway When it was 
to wake up, Risé Stevens, the Hansel, nudge: 


sweets. 1 
Hansel and Gretel r 


and whispered, ‘Nadine! Come on!’ I just re 
over e 

The soprano has a weakness for bustling |} é 
holds, no doubt an inheritance from her childh« 
The home in Compton where she lives with he 
husband and their two adopted children Lore 
David, aged eight, and Sue Lynn, an assidu 
student of ballet, aged ten—vibrates cheerfull 


1 


the varied modes of expression of a small mer 
agerie consisting of a dog, a cat, a parakeet, a p 
rot given to croaking “Oh Baby!” and ar 
specified number of goldfish. After the California 
fashion, Dr. and Mrs. Heacock live informa 
having friends in often for 
parties. On the days when her career make 
demands on her, 
her garden. There are not many such days. Wi 
ters she is at the Met; summers she is preparing 
to be at the Met; in the fall, on the way to New 
York, she makes a concert tour; and in the sprins 
she’s on tour with the Met itself. Nadine write 
home daily when she’s on the road, and her hus 
bend sees to it that he gets away from his 
tice at least long enough to spend Christmas 
her in the East 

Mélisande lived in a tower. So does Miss Conner 


barbecues and pati 


Nadine potters away happi 


although she looks not out to sea but toward the 
Empire State Building. Her New York home 

a duplex eyrie on the top floor of a large hote 
To reach it one must take two sets of elevators 
one to the 26th floor, where the hotel maintau 
suites for entertaining, and another to the 31 
The process lasts a good five minutes. “A reporter 
came here to interview me once,” she said, “but he 
got lost on the way up. He must have 

too many. At any rate, he rang up after ev 
minutes and said, ‘I’m on the 26th floor; there 
a big party going on down here. What do | 
now?’ I told him where the other elevators were 
and how to reach our door after that. He me 
showed up; I don’t think he ever got beyond 
party! 





Roberta Peters, dressed for her appearance as 
Lakmé on Ed Sullivan's Toast of the Town (CBS- 
TV) on Dec. 6, is greeted at the stage door 
of the Metropolitan Opera House by Max 
Rudolf, assistant general manager, as she arrived 
to substitute at the last minute for the indis- 
posed Hilde Gueden as Gilda in Rigoletto 
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Some Thoughts On 
The Newspaper Blackout 


HE recent photoengravers’ strike 

I which shut down six of Manhattan’s 

biggest daily newspapers for ten days 
taught many of us a fresh lesson about the 
importance, as well as the power, of the 
press. Despite the best efforts of radio and 
television to keep the public abreast of the 
news, the city seemed suddenly to be going 
about its business in a vacuum, only dimly 
aware of what was going on in the outside 
world and curiously unable to get any co- 
ordinated picture of its own life and activi- 
ties. ; 

The importance of the musical press also 
was re-emphasized and brought into a new, 
sharper focus. The heavy seasonal sched- 
ule of musical activity went on—there were 
debuts and important changes of cast at the 
Metropolitan, there were newcomers and old 
favorites in the recital halls, orchestras were 
giving significant performances, and a new 
operetta (Kismet) of hit proportions had 
come to town. But nobody, except the 
people actually in the audiences of these per- 
formances had any idea of what had taken 
place. The events came and went in silence 
—no reports, no notices, good or bad, not 
even the usual advance advertising. 

The lack of contact between the musical 
world and its public was eerie and almost 
frightening. It also was very damaging, of 
course, to those performers whose press 
notices during this period would have been 
of great importance in the promotion of 
their careers. Suddenly a function like mu- 
sic criticism, which had been taken for 
granted as a routine service accompanying 
the breakfast coffee, took on, through its 
absence, a new urgency and significance, 
and many people were at a loss as to what 
to do or just how to procede without it. 

This has had a sobering effect on some 
who may have been inclined to take the press 
lightly or to patronize it as a dodo shortly 
to be superseded by radio and television. The 
printed word is still a vital means of com- 
munication between people and an irreplace- 
able organ of permanent record. When it 
ceases to exist its silence is deafening, its 
absence is harrowing. It reminds us of the 
famous remark made by a certain diva—was 
it Mary Garden?—“T don’t care what they 
say about me as long as they say some- 
thing!” 





Voice of Firestone 


saluted the house of Steinway, which 
is currently observing its centennial. 
And indeed, a hundred years is a ripe old 
age for a piano manufacturer. But equally 
impressive is the fact that the Voice of Fire- 
stone, which has been a habit in American 
living rooms since time out of memory, has 
just reached its silver anniversary. On Nov. 
30 the program celebrated the occasion with 
an extra special 25th birthday show. For 
those millions who heard it—and those other 
millions who were fortunate enough to see 
it, too, on the simultaneous telecast—the 
event was a reminder that we are apt to take 
our blessings a bit too much for granted. In 
the still new world of radio—sometimes it is 
brave, but not often—an uninterrupted 25 
years is, to say the very least, a most im- 
pressive span. 
Quite aside from other worthy considera- 
tions, the Voice of Firestone has been an 
increasingly mighty voice in the modern 


B IRTHDAYS are relative. Recently we 


maturation of the concert profession. From 
the very first it has been receptive to new 
and promising talent, and more than one 
sovereign artist would admit a debt of un- 
payable proportions to the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Voice of Firestone to reach the 
mass audience. 

The 25th anniversary simulcast was only 
slightly more of a pleasure than any typical 
show. The estimable Howard Barlow—who 
merits a citation in his own right for the 
years of consistent quality he has sustained 
as musical director—had augmented both 
the orchestra and chorus. And no less than 
six soloists were on hand to lend their fa- 
miliar fine collaboration—Eleanor Steber, 
Thomas L. Thomas, Risé Stevens, Jerome 
Hines, Brian Sullivan, and Robert Rounse- 
ville. The format was about as usual; the 
most severely classical arias were mingled 
with the most enduring lighter songs, and 
Mr. Barlow interspersed them with orches- 
tral works in a careful and attractive ad- 
mixture. 

Only an intermission talk by David Sarn 
off, chairman of the board of the National 
Broadcasting Company, marked a departure 
from the norm. But it is just this ‘as usual” 
character that gives us pause; would that 
more of the delectations offered to the cap- 
tive audience were of the same high calibre, 
week in and week out. We are happy to add 
our felicitations to those of Mr. Sarnoff, 
and to join the great unseen audience in 
wishing the Voice of Firestone many, many 
more happy returns. 


Red Christmas 


A la Rumania 


USIC, from time immemorial, has 
M had an intimate artistic as well as 

spiritual affinity with the celebration 
of Christmas, both the religious ceremony 
and the secular festivity. Like Faster, 
Christmas occupies a very special niche in 
the heart of the musician as well as the 
music-lover, and it is with this special inter- 
est in mind that we present here a view of 
Christmas today as observed behind the Iron 
Curtain by the National Committee for a 
Free Europe: 

The Communists have a specific method 
for dealing with traditional holidays which 
they find antipathetic to their ideology and 
inconvenient to their program. In the coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc, the observance of 
Christmas, most cherished of all Christian 
traditions, has never been explicitly forbid- 
den. Rather, the Communists have attempted 
to eclipse it by celebrating Stalin’s Birthday 
on December 21 and stressing the occasion 
of New Year’s Eve, thus employing a sort 
of pincer strategy. 

Until this year, Stalin’s Birthday was the 
foremost holiday on the Communist calen- 
dar. The celebration combined certain fea- 
tures of Christmas (notably, investing Stalin 
with the mythical qualities of Santa Claus, 
lover of children and bearer of all things 
bright and enchanted) with the less fanciful 
trappings of the “Socialist” festival: work 
pledges and competitions, rallies, and made- 
to-order songs and poems. This year the 
Communist propagandists may be in a 
dilemma, since the Stalin mystique appears 
to have subsided considerably since his 
death. It is likely that the emphasis will be 
shifted to New Year’s Eve, which, having 
neither strong religious nor political over- 
tones, is inoffensive if not particularly 
inspirational. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Red Christmas 


A la Rumania 


(Continued from preceding page) 

N an account of last year’s New Year’s 

Eve celebration in Rumania, the news- 
paper La Roumanie Nouvelle, Jan. 15, 1953 
described how “citizen workers, engineers 
and technicians welcomed the New Year in 
the presence of the Stakhanovites Maria 
Andrei, Paraschiva Matei, and others. Peo- 
ple drank to the future successes of the fac- 
tory, to the health of the Comrades who 
distinguished themselves in their work 
during the past year. At the C. I. Parhon 
University in Bucharest, 3,000 students 
celebrated the New Year with their profes- 
sors in the halls of the colleges.” 

The decorated tree has now become a 
Winter Tree, a New Year’s Eve rather than 
a Christmas symbol. According to La Rou- 
manie Nouvelle, the Winter Tree, which they 
also refer to as the Peace Tree, was set up in 
Bucharest’s main square and hung with 
streamers, lights and images of characters 
trom the storybook classics. 

Last vear on Dec. 20, Radio Bucharest 
announced that henceforth Dec. 25 would be 
a working day and that the schools would 
remain in session until Dec. 30; the “winter 
vacation” would be from Dec. 31 to Jan. 10. 
In pre-Communist Rumania, Christmas was 
elaborate and prolonged, a real holiday sea- 
son. In rural districts, festivities continued 
untinerruptedly from Dec. 24 to Jan. 7, 
and included six legal holidays. 


-podeial before and immediately after Christ- 
mas, groups of school children would go 
from house to house singing Christmas car- 
ols called Star Songs and dressed as the 
Three Kings, Herod and other characters of 
the Nativity story. On Dec. 24, peasants tra- 
ditionally slaughtered the pig that would feed 
them for the rest of the winter. At the same 
time they baked sweet cakes called Turte, 
and Scutece, supposed to symbolize the in- 
fant Jesus’ swaddling clothes. These were 
made of tier upon tier of white wafer-thin 
pastry, cut round and filled with syrup and 
powdered nuts. New Year’s Eve was a rite 
celebrating the fertility of the land and was 
celebrated in carnival spirit with comic pan- 
tomime, songs and ritualistic masques. The 
two most popular masques were called, 
spectively, The Plough and The Goat. Mem- 
bers of the Plough group made the rounds 
of the village farms, drawing imitation 
plough furrows in the yards, cracking long 
whips and throwing wheat or corn on the 
doorsteps, while their companions produced 
strange noises from home-made instru- 
ments. The Goat pantomime centered around 
a stylized image of the animal made of two 
pieces of wood shaped like jaws, which were 
clanked together in time to the accompany- 
ing music. This beast was supposed to be 
perpetually hungry, and the “fool” of the 
group was engaged in feeding it various 
vegetables and greens. Besides the “fool”, 
there were other symbolic characters with 
set roles to play: an “old man”, a “young 
man of military age”, a “pretty girl”, and a 
“junk man” 

There were local variations of these cus- 
toms, but, on the whole, the pattern was 
similar throughout Rumania. Under the 
Communist regime, these traditions are 
gradually being displaced by the less “‘super- 
stitious”, more “realistic” rite of the fac- 
tory competiticn and the mass parade. No 
quarter is given to sentiment in the “Social- 
ist paradise” 
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The gala opening of the National Broadcasting Company's studio at Radio City in 1933 brought 

forward an impressive roster of musical personalities, among the most eminent of whom were the 

pianists shown here with Frank Black, far 'eft, NBC's general music director, and Walter Koons, far 

right, the network's music supervisor. Standing center are Egon Petri, Sigismond Stojowski and Carl 
Friedberg; at the piano, Harold Bauer. 











Early Exports 


ViennA.—(By Paul Stefan) It does not happen 
very often that we hear American music in Vienna, 
and still less often that a special evening is devoted 
to it. Therefore we must be all the more ; aad 
to the Austrian section of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, which recently gave a 
concert of modern American works under the 
auspices of Ambassador George H. Earle. He was 
absent from Vienna at the time, but his family 
attended. Many other Americans also were seen 
in the distinguished audience. (The program in- 
cluded a Toccata for organ by Frederick Jacobi, 
chorale preludes by Roger Sessions and Mark 

3runswick, the Brunswick Fantasia for viola, a 
Sonatina for piano by Israel Citkowitz, the song 


cycle Herbstgedichte by Ernest Bloch, and Jacobi’s 
String Quartet.) 
The Ghost Still Floats 
30stoN.—The American premiere of Honeg- 


ger’s Mouvement Symphonique, No. 3, was fea- 
tured in Boston Symphony concerts on Nov. 3 and 
4. It is to Honegger’s credit that he restrained 
his orchestration to the conventional number of 
instruments, with the addition of a saxophone. It 
is also to his credit that he produced no unduly 
cacophonous harmonies. Yet the work left us 
curiously unimpressed, despite its strongly rhyth- 
mical characteristics. Perhaps, because of the fact 
that we cannot live by rhythm alone, we found 
Honegger’s paucity of thematic ideas a detriment 
to our enjoyment of the piece, and our final re- 
membrance of the work will be that of a ghostly 
apparition of the late departed Pacific 231. 


About, But Not On, the Radio 


The first performance of Station WGBZX: A 
Satirical Suite, by Philip James, has been given 
at Carnegie Hall by the New York Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. Mr. James had as 
hearty a reception as any American composer in a 
long time. The suite, which won the NBC prize 
two years ago, proved to be as effective in the 
concert room as it was on the air, in fact even 
more so. A work that is neither solemn nor serious 
is a delightful change and a welcome one. Con- 
certs are, as a whole, too serious. 


A Joint Revival 


Paris.—The opera Le Juif Polonais by Camille 
Erlanger (not to be confused with the Baron 
Frédéric d’Erlanger) has been revived at the 
Opéra-Comique and the play on which the opera 
is based, Erckmann-Chatrian’s work of the same 
name, is currently enjoying a successful revival 
at the Théatre Francais. 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
1933 





A Sort of Mozart Requiem 


Though no one today believes that Antonio 
Salieri, court composer to the Emperor Josef, 
nurdered Mozart, the legend that he poisoned his 
rival was bodied forth in Roerich Hall the evening 
of Oct. 25, when a first performance in New York 
and probably in America was given Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s opera Mozart and Salieri. A setting of 
Pushkin’s dialogue, the work is in two scenes and 
has little that can be called action. Mozart calls 
on Salieri, drinks some poisoned wine and departs 
indisposed. Most of the score is devoted to medi- 
tations of Salieri on his art, his destiny and his 
misfortunes. 


Delius Wrote One, Too 


Cuicaco.—The first performance of John Alden 
Carpenter’s latest symphonic work, Sea Drift, has 
been given by the Chicago Symphony, conducted by 
Frederick Stock. Sea Driit, inspired by the sea 
poems of Walt Whitman, is markedly different in 
manner from Mr. Carpenter’s earlier works, with 
their gay colors and facile rhythms. Long and 
discursive, Sea Drift is smooth, somber and dolor- 
ous, bearing a resemblance to Rachmaninoff’s Isle 
of the Dead. A feature of the scoring was the 
composer’s use of the vibraphone. 





On The Front Cover: 


4 OBERT MERRILL has shown himself long 
since to be gifted with an amazing voice 
“hen before, however, has he faced so formida- 
ble an array of assignments as the battery of 
“firsts” facing him at the Metropolitan Opera this 
season—the leading baritone roles in the first 


seasonal performances of Faust, Rigoletto, Il 
Trovatore, La Bohéme, and The Barber of Se- 
ville. In the last named he enjoyed mucl 
last summer, in his first foreign appearance, with 
the National Opera of Mexico City. In addition 
to the foregoing, he is scheduled to sing in repeat 
performances of Aida, Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
La Traviata as well. By all odds this accounting 
makes Mr. Merrill one of the busiest artists at 
the Metropolitan, only eight years after his of- 
ficial debut as the elder Germont had established 
his claim to a place in the roster of the Diamond 
Horseshoe. He was a youngster of 26 then. 
Today, still in his early thirties, he stands high 
among the American-born, American-trained sing- 
ers who are doing honor to the finest traditions of 
the operatic art. (Photograph by James J. Kriegs- 
mann, New York.) 
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Patricia Neway 
as Lady Macbeth 
and Warren Gal- 
jour as Macbeth 
in the NBC-TV 
production of 
the Verdi opera 


New English Version of Verdi Macbeth 
riven by NBC Television Opera Theatre 


JAMES Lyons 


ERDI’S early-period Macbeth, not 


heard in New York for eleven 
years and not before that for nearly 
a century, was revived brilliantly by 


the NBC Television Opera Theatre on 
Nov. 28 in a ninety-minute English 
version by Giovanni Cardelli. 

Written when the composer was in 
his early thirties, this first of his 
Shake spearean works had waited since 
its semi-successful American premiere 
of 1850 for the performances by the 
New Opera Company in 1941-42, with 
Jess Walters and Florence Kirk in the 
principal roles and Fritz Busch con 
ducting. To this day it has not been 
mounted at the Metropolitan 

The original book of Macbeth had 
been adapted from Shakespeare by 
Piave and, to a lesser extent, by 
Maffei. An entirely new text, in 
French, was prepared by Nuitter and 
Beaumont for a Paris production in 
1865; by this time Verdi had drasti 
cally revised the score. The old Ital 
ian libretto was resuscit: ited, however, 
for the Manhattan premiere at Niblo’s 
Garden—104 years ago April 24—and 
again for the World War II revival. 
The version commissioned by NBC is 
much closer to Shakespeare than 
either of the others, and reasonably 
so since it was re-cast in the tongue 
of the play itself 

Mr. Cardelli’s point of departure 
was the Italian libretto, because Ver- 
di’s music had been composed to the 
Piave Miz affei words and not to Shake- 
speare’s, but the finished 
fully three-quarters pure Bard, Only 
at a few points, notably in the To 
morrow and Tomorrow soliloquy, 
the English come out in painful ac 
cents. In all fairness to the librettist, 
he was surely bound to change not a 
comma of such famous passages. 

The network insisted that it was 
necessary to transplant a good many 
lines from their familiar places. For 
example, the iesteatetions of the 
witches, given in the opening scene of 
the present production, actually are 
found in the third act of the play. 
Also, the opera was considerably trun- 
cated, but the editing job was most 
skillful both musically and dramati- 
cally 

In all three of the librettos the sup- 
porting characters, like Malcolm and 


product is 


does 
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Macduff, are mere shadows of their 
Shakespearean selves. In the NBC 
version this concentration on the prin 


cipals was appropriate; there is no 
room on the video screen for more 
than a modicum of action and two 


intensive portrayals are sufficient to 


the limitations of the medium. The 
truly noble aspects of Macbeth pre- 
sumably he had some—were nowhere 


in evidence, but this defect is shared 


by the earlier texts and indeed by the’ 


play. One got the impression that he 
was nothing but a docile minion of 
his ambitious spouse, and the fact of 
the matter is that he has sold his soul 
to the forces of darkness even before 
the curtain up; to that extent 
this rapidest of tragedies is anti 
climactic from the first and only great 
singing can lend the opera its inherent 
credence or keep the terror from giv 
ing way to tedium 

While there was no great singing 
in this televised performance, there 
was a generally high level of artistry 
all around, but extra citations were 
in order for the wonderful Lady Mac- 
beth of Patricia Neway and the only 
slightly less extraordinary Macbeth of 
Warren Galjour. Mr. Galjour’s voice 


goes 





MACBETH 

Opera in four acts by 
Verdi Text by 
by Shakespeare 
Giovanni Cardelli 
Peter Herman Adler Directed by 
John Bloch Sets by William Moly 
neux Costumes by John Boxer 
Choreography by John Butler. Pre 
sented by the NBC Television Opera 


Giuseppe 
Piave, after the play 
English version by 

Conducted — by 


Theatre, Samuel Chotzinoff, producer, 
Nov. 28, 1953: 
CAST: 

Macbeth .Warren Galjout 
Lady Macbeth. Patricia ewes 
Banquo . eee * ass 
Macduff Wiitiam pe 
Mleance ....Robert Holland 
Messenger .. John Zz adorozny 
Servant to Macbeth. ..William Ryan 
First Murderer. . Pasquale Verduce 
Second Murderer .William Lewis 
Nurse Ruth Kobart 
OS RSS .. David Aiken 
Man Apparition. . Francis Monachino 


First Apparition .. pices 

yr ‘arole O'Hara 

‘Apparition Ee ee 
Frances Paige 
Felice Conde, 

Butler 

Gordon Clarke 


Lady 


Lady 


Second 

Three Witches eee 
Glen Tetley, John 

Duncan ae 





has a distinctive quality to it, a sort 
of twang that gives it an identity no 
matter his role. Perhaps his concept 
of Macbeth was oversimplified—there 
is more to the character than the 
dazed obeisance that constituted Mr. 
Galjour’s interpretation—but it seemed 
calculated, sensibly enough, to elicit 
the maximum sympathy. Miss Ne- 
way’s performance was in every aspect 
exemplary. She sang squarely on 
pitch, never faltered for a moment in 
her acting, and delivered the finest 
portrayal “of her recent career. Her 
cool voice was admirably suited to the 
role. Those who have observed her 
Magda Sorel in The Consul must have 
been impressed with her ability to 


communicate a diametrically different 
characterization with equal effective- 
ness. Her work in the hallucination 
scene, especially, was superb. 

The sets, by William Molyneux, 
were a joy to the eyes. One noted in 
particular the symbolic starkness of 
the dagger-shaped torch holders along 
the corridor walls of the castle. John 
3oxer’s costumes, too, were stunning; 
if there were any anachronisms in 
them they were not troublesome. 
Peter Herman Adler conducted with 
fine style. The score has little of the 
nuance that distinguished Verdi's later 
work; it needs a firm hand, and Mr. 
Adler kept everything going at just 
the right pace. 





Voice of Firestone Has 25th Anniversary 





Jerome Hines, Risé Stevens, Thomas L. Thomas, Robert Rounseville, Eleanor 


and Brian Sullivan join 


Steber, 


in 


the sextet from Lucia on the 


Voice of Firestone's 25th anniversary radio and TV program on Nov. 30 


Six soloists instead of the usual one 


were among the participants in the 
scala 25th anniversary show of the 
Voice of Firestone, which was broad- 
cast over the NBC network on Nov. 
30. The radio program lasted a half- 
hour, as always, but the = th 
continued as a telecast for another 


half hour 

Howard Barlow had augmented his 
orchestra and chorus for the occasion, 
a nonmusical highlight of which was 
a tribute by David Sarnoff, chairman 


of the NBC board of directors The 
cuest artists were Thomas L. Th mas, 
lerome Hines, Eleanor Steber, Rise 


Stevens, Robert Rounseville and Brian 
Sullivan. Mr. Thomas sang the Song 


of the Vagabonds, a memento of the 
premiere show of 1928. Mr. Hines 
offered Home on the Range, and Mr. 
Rounseville, Memory Lane Miss 


Stevens was heard in the Gypsy Song 
from Carmen. Miss Steber sang an 
aria from Fledermaus and _ jointed 
Miss Stevens, Mr. Sullivan and Mr. 
Thomas in the Quartet from Rigo- 
letto. All six joined in the Sextet 
from Lucia di Lammermoor and in a 
full-ensemble performance of the pro- 
gram’s theme song, In My Garden. 


Symphony Season 
Opens in New Orleans 


New OrLeans.—The New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony opened its 
season on Nov. 3 with a program that 
in its artistic realization under Alex- 
ander Hilsberg augured well for the 
fourteen subscription concerts to fol- 
low. Soloists with the orchestra in 
succeeding weeks were Rudolf Serkin, 
who gave us a rather academic per- 
formance of Brahms’s First Piano 
Concerto, and Blanche Thebom, who 
was heard in Mahler’s Songs of a 
Wayfarer and a group of arias by 


Gluck and Verdi. The gifted mezzo- 
soprano could not have received a 
warmer reception from her audienc 


Mr. Hilsberg’s glowing account of 
Liszt’s Les Préludes in the same 
program added new beauty to that 
over-popular work 


The New Opera House Association 


presented two memorable pertorm- 
ances of La Gioconda, which had not 
been heard here for many years. Zinka 
Milanoy, Claramae Turner, Nicola 


Moscona, and Cesare Bardelli had 
proven their superior qualities in pre- 
vious appearances here so that the 
real surprises were the performances 
of Roberto Turini and Jean Madeit 

Mr. Turini’s somewhat metallic voice 
eained in timbre during the evening 
ind, in the end, proved itself the equal 
of Ponchielli’s exacting vocal writin 


1 


Miss Madeira sang with unusual 
warmth, and her Carmen will be a 
feature of the spring opera season 
Walter Herbert, the conductor, was in 
his best form. (The night following 


the second La Gioconda performance, 
the principals appeared without fee in 
a benefit concert that was in 
way rewarding. ) 

Irmgard Seefried and George Lon- 
don were heard on Nov. 1 in a joint 
recital under the auspices of the New 
Orleans Opera Guild. Miss Seefried 
impressed as a lieder singer of high 
calibre, while Mr. London, remem- 
bered from his opera appearances here 
a few seasons ago, again proved his 
rare vocal virtuosity. They were as- 
sisted at the piano by Paul Ulanow- 
sky, who contributed much to thie 
success of the program. 

The Orleans Club offered its meni- 
bers a unique recital by Francis 
Coates Grace, who sang excerpts from 
Pelléas et Mélisande in a program 
labeled A Dramatic Solo Opera Re- 
cital. 


every 


—Harry Brunswick Lozs 
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Operatically Speaking .. . 





The Rake on Disks 


Rake’s Progress. 
Blanche Thebom, 
Mack Harrell, Mar- 
tha Lipton, Norman Scott, Paul 
Franke, Lawrence Davidson, Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Igor Stravinsky conducting. 
(Columbia SL-125, $17.85) **** 


MORE sumptuous vehicle of 
transcription never has been pro- 
died for a contemporary opera than 
this gilt-edged recording of Stra- 


STRAVINSKY: The 
Hilde Gueden, 
Eugene Conley, 


vinsky’s latest made possible by the 
o-operation of the Metropolitan 
Ypera Association and the bulging 


brows of Columbia’s electronic hier 
archy. All questions of the merit of 
the music aside, the recording is a 
masterpiece. Identical in every de- 
tail of personnel with the American 
premiere performance given at the 
Metropolitan last season (with the 
single exception of the conductor 
who now is the composer himself 
instead of Fritz Reimer) the record 
ing has all the virtues of the actual 
performance plus many of _ the 
acoustical ones that can be achieved 
only in the scientifically controlled 
sound-box of a first-class recording 
studio. Mr. Stravinsky has this to 
say on the latter point: 

“No composer can fail to be de- 
lighted with the possibilities micro- 
phones offer him, not for experiment 
ing with colleges of noise, but for 
the balanced acoustical reproduction 
of his music. But, of course, the chief 
value of a recording of the composer 
is in the fact that it is a ‘record’, 
document of his wishes respecting 


Igor Stravinsky, 
with Eugene Con- 
ley and Mack 
Harrell, in an in- 
formal moment 
during a recor- 
ding session of 
The Rake's Pro- 


gress 


Columbia Records 


his own music. In view of this fact 
it becomes necessary to say a word 
about the tempos of this recording. 
The musician will be able to detect 
discrepancies between certain metro- 
nome indications printed in the score 
and the recorded performance of these 


places. However, such discrepancies 
are the result of a restudy of the 
music undertaken with the object of 


finding the most readable tempos for 
a purely musical reading, that is, a 
reading deprived of the the atre’s time- 
scale and visual and histrionic ele- 
ments.” 

Without going again into a critical 
discussion of the composition, let me 
say simply that, like so many cham- 
ber operas, it sounds better on records 
than it does in the theatre. It seems 
better integr rated, more musical and 
more sincere. This may be because 
one is now no farther away from the 
performance than the distance to his 
speaker-enclosure and thus has many 
problems of organized listening solved 
for him. Details are sharper and more 
readily discerned, and the enunciation 
of both the singers and the instru- 
mentalists is cleaner. It may 
because of the possibilities of refine 
ment and editing in the recording 
process. The peculiarities of much 
of the prosody still baffle me, and the 
ccaneaah to the essential lyricism of 
the stvle of opera Stravinsky claimed 
he was writing still seems oblique. 

The principals again fulfill their 
difficult assignments conscientiously 
and sing quite beautifully when their 
music permits. As our star-rating in 
dicates, the recording technically is 
about as good as it possibly could be 

RonaALp Ever 





“The German Carmen’’ 


D’ ALBERT : 


Das Tiefland (complete, in 
German). 


Otto Wiener and Harald 
Buchsbaum, baritones; Leo Heppe, 
bass; Margarita Kenney, Elfriede 
Hofstetter and Elfriede Riegler, so- 
pranos; Helene Vopenka and Anni 
Berger, contraltos ; Waldemar 
Kmentt and Kurt Equiluz, tenors; 
chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
and the Vienna Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, F. Charles Adler conduct- 
ing. (SPA album 40/42, $17.85) *** 


TIEFLAND, or simply Tief- 

se as it is more commonly en- 
titled, once was described as “the 
German Carmen”. The figure of 
speech decidedly flatters Tiefland, 
which is by no means in the class of 
Bizet’s swan song as a piece of lyric 
theatre. Still, the plot unquestionably 
has to do with passion in the Pyrenees, 
and that places the action in the same 
general locale as Carmen if you over- 
look the few hundred miles of Tief- 
land (that is to say, the Spanish low- 
lands) that happen to lie between 
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southwestern Andalusia and northeast- 
ern Catalonia. And in Europe, at 
least, this seventh of Eugen d’Albert’s 
operas long since has proved its stay- 
ing powers in the popular repertory. 
We remember d’Albert as a piano 
virtuoso primarily, unless it is a meas- 
ure of his fame that he had at one 
time or another a total of six wives, 
among them the similarly celebrated 
Teresa Carrefio. In truth, his name 
was not one to be conjured with 
among the composers of his day 


(1864-1932). Virtually the only ex 
tant evidence that belies this hind- 
sight is Tiefland, which has rarely 


and only briefly fallen out of currency 
abroad since it was first mounted at 
Prague in 1903. Why, really, passeth 
understanding. 

For all its redeeming moments Tief- 
land lacks, as a whole, any identity of 
its own. Musically the work has 
something for everybody. Its libretto, 
adapted by Lothar from the Basque 
dramatist Guimera, is a total loss for 
its episodic interminability. But d’Al- 
bert was so frank in his eclecticism, 
and so shrewd about it, that his end- 
less recitatives somehow hang to- 


also be 


gether ; the pastiche paste-up of Wag- 
ner and Puccini seems to combine the 
best box-office attributes of both. 
Wagner’s influence is everywhere - 
cernible (in fact, Tiefland is called < 
music drama by its composer, not an 
opera). And Paul Bekker has noted 
the striking similarity of the story 
line, with its emphasis on three cen- 
tral characters, to Tosca (1901). The 
over-all impression is one of disarm- 
ingly melodious melodrama, or verismo 
without veracity so to speak. Which 
is to say that there are no first-class 
tunes but a certain sustained lyricism 
that is quite charming even if it does 
not quite win over the listener. The 
plot fails to persuade, in the end, be- 
cause there is nothing memorable 
about the music 

Briefly, the book hinges around the 
shepherd Pedro, who loves his hills 
and his God, and who firmly believes 
that the latter will one day send him 
a wife. His boss, Sebastiano, sends one 
instead, named Martha, having first 
wronged the young lady and then de- 
cided she should marry forthwith 
Pedro is enchanted. Martha at first 
feels otherwise, although she comes t 
love Pedro for his guileless ways 
Eventually word of his employer’s du 
plicity reaches the simple shepherd, 
and there is the devil to pay. Where 
upon Pedro swoops up his beloved and 
carries her off “to light and freedom” 
in the remote fastnesses of his equally 
beloved mountains. 

Of the principals, Waldemar Kmentt 
is outst cf ot as Pedro, with big ring- 
ing tones throughout. Otto Wiener 
is a resonant and convincing villain 
Margarita Kenney has her ups and 
downs in the leading female role: 
mostly she is in excellent voice, but 
now and then she tends to edginess 
and insecurity of pitch. The 
participants are adequate 
satile Mr. Adler has done everything 
a conductor could do for the score 
If that has the flavor of a left-handed 
compliment it is only that Tiefland 
hardly seems worth such careful at- 
tention. Just the same it has been 
around for fifty years now, and in 
opera that kind of longevity means 
something. In the case at hand it is 
not easy to say just what, but a cer 
tain interest attaches to Tiefland as a 
curiosity in any event, and Spa is to 
he congratulated for its enterprise 

JAMES Lyon 
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Debut Preview 


DONIZETTI: 


Lucia di Lammermoor 
Dolores Wilson (Lucia), Ebe Ti 
cozzit (Alisa), Gianni Poggi (Ed 
gardo), Anselmo Colzani (Enrico). 
Silvio Matonica (Raimondo Bide 
bent), Mario Carlin (Arturo), 
Guglielmo Fazzini (Normanno) 


Orchestra and chorus of the Opera 
di Milano, Franco Capuana con 
ducting. (Urania URLP 232 
$17.85 ) #*** 


HIS new recording of Donizetti's 

best-known opera offers a preview 
- Dolores Wilson’s Lucia, which will 
be heard at the Metropolitan Opera in 
February when the young American 
soprano makes her debut there. Born 
in Philadelphia, Miss Wilson has 
studied in this country here and 
abroad. She sang in some professional 
engagements here, but made _ het 
operatic rebut in Brescia, Italy, in 1948, 
as Rosina in The Barber of Seville 


Since then she has sung in the leading 
opera houses in Trieste, Venice, 
Rome, Lisbon, Turin, Monte Carlo, 


and Rio de 
en-Provence 
There is sufficient 
Wilson’s performance 
ing to suggest 
dition to the 


Janeiro, and at the Aix 
Festival. 
merit in Miss 
in this record 
she will be a useful ad 
list of coloraturas at the 
Metropolitan. The voice is pretty and 
seems 40 be of good size, getting quite 
big and brilliant at the top. The sing 
ing is flexible, almost always accurate 
and on pitch, and well phrased. Some 
passages are wholly admirable, but as 
a whole the performance still lacks 
the color, subtlety of nuance, and in- 
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terest that some of the more mature 
Italian singers bring to the music 
Still, with the Mad Scene pitched up 
a half tone, Miss Wilson does pro- 
vide some brilliant climactic high Es. 

The soprano’s colleagues are neither 
very hee, gen very bad Mr Colzani’s 
sturdy baritone is well focused, and 


the force and style of his singing 


make up for a lack of finesse. Both 
Mr. Poggi’s tenor and Mr. Maionica’s 
bass are bright in tone and a little 
unsteady. A warming up period is 


generally followed by much smoothet 
singing, and Mr. Poggi finds the 
range of the last scene comfortable it 
its traditional lowering by a half tone 

The orchestra plays rather ragged 
for Mr. Capuana, who conducts 
respectable but not very exciting pet 
formance 


Neglected Massenet 


MASSENET: Werther. Suzanne Juy 
(Charlotte), Agnes Leger (Sophie) 
Charles Richard (Werther), Roger 
Bourdin Albert), Michel Rou 
(Bailiff), Camille Rouquetty 
(Schmidt), Marcel Depraz 


hann). Chorus and orchestra of the 


Théatre National de Il'Oper 

( ‘omique de Paris, George Seb 
tian, conductor. (Urania URLP 
23 3, $17.85 ) *** 


‘INCE Werther is so seldom pet 
formed in this country its appear 
ance on recoré indeed welcome, 
for its virtues outweigh its faults b 
a good bit. There are obvious rea 
sons for the work’s lack of pop 
larity here—the bourgeois virtue 
the heroine and the lovesickness of 
the hero are not dramatic, and the 
music is only intermittently charming 


s 1s 


until halfway through the oper 

where it finally develops tension and 
drive. Still, there is a preponderancs 
of absorbing passages, including 
Charlott’s famous Letter Scene, the 
subsequent duets, Werther’s Act II 


aria, and the touching 
interludes 


The pertormance 


many simple, 


is fortunate in its 


French artists. Miss Juyol’s voice 

strong if not very beautiful, and the 
Letter Scene is immensely moving i 
its force and intensity. Mr. Richard 
is equally strong-voiced and impas 


sioned, while the contributions of Mr 
Bourdin and Mr. Roux are wholly 
satisfactory in sound and style. Miss 
Leger has an acid voice, in the Frencl 
manner, but she sings most syn 
pathetically in Act III. The whole 
performance, vividly paced by Mr 
Sebastian, can be recommended 
RAYMOND ERICSON 


Opera for a Marriage 


Monteverpi: I] Ballo delle Ingrate. 
Emma Tegan, soprano; Claudia 
Carbi, mezzo-soprano; Luigi Sgarro, 
bass. Chamber Orchestra of Milan 
and chorus conducted by Ennio 
Gerelli. (Vox PL 8090, $5.95) *** 

HIS miniature opera—in English, 
The Dance of the Ungrateful 

Souls—was composed for the festivi- 

ties of a ducal marriage in Mantua in 

1608. This was one year after Monte- 


verdi’s epoch-making Orfeo, one of 
the pivotal works around the turn 
of the seventeenth century which 
ushered in the modern dramatic and 
lyrical concept of music. In an amaz- 
ingly mature way, the “father o 
opera” discloses in this little work 
for three soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra the course that music, particu- 
larly music for the theatre, was to 
take from that day to this. No basic 
changes—unless one wants to call the 
innovations of Wagner and Debussy 
basic—have occurred in opera since 
then, and as a not so curious curiosity 
(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page 15) 
it is an astonishingly live and vigorous 
museum-piece. 
The liquid, but well-focused, bass 
of Luigi Sgarro is one of the main 
delights of this prevailingly superior 


recording. The ladies, too, acquit 

themselves well. —R. E. 

Operatic Arias 

Ezio Pinza Sincs Verprt AND Mo- 
zART ArIAS. Ezio Pinza, bass. 


RCA Victor Orchestra and Chorus, 
Erich Leinsdorf and Alfred Wal- 
lenstein conducting. (RCA Victor 
LM 1751, $5.72) *** 


HE former Metropolitan Opera 
most recently heard on rec- 
ords in his new role of musical com- 
edy and film star, returns to the field 
of his initial success with this twelve- 
inch disk. The 9 arias were 
issued on a ten-inch disk some time 
ago; they are now wisely comple- 
mented with the Verdi excerpts, which 
are drawn from the less familiar 
repertoire. For the most part Mr. 
Pinza’s voice retains much of its 
former nobility and smooth produc- 
tion, and these qualities make his sing- 
ing of such stately arias as the two 
from The Magic Flute — Possenti 
Numi and Qui sdegno non s’accende— 
and the one from | Vespri Siciliani— 
O tu, Palermo—quite beautiful. 
Other arias on the recording are 
DormirOo sol nel manto mio regal, 
from Don Carlo; II lacerato spirito, 
from Simon Boccanegra; Infelice! e 
tu credevi, from Ernani; Tu sul 
labbro dei veggenti, from Nabucco ; 
the Catalogue and Champagne arias 


bass, 


and the Serenade, from Don Gio- 
vanni; Non pit’ andrai and Se vuol 
ballare, from The Marriage of Figaro. 


R. A. E. 


Fire and Ecstasy 


Scriapin: The Poem of Ecstasy, Op. 


45 (Le Poéme d’Extase). The 
Pr em of Fire, Op. 60 (Pre yme- 
theus). William Vacchiano, trumpet. 


Leonid Hambro, piano. New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor. (Columbia 
ML 4731, $5.95) *** 
USH, decadent, sentimental, fever- 
ishly effete—Scriabin’s tone poems 
are all these things, yet there are 
many of us who have an affectionate 
memory of the impression they first 
made on us. It is not uncommon to 
hear a musician refer to his “Scriabin 
period”, and there was even a time in 
the early 1930s when almost every 
modern dancer felt impelled to emote 
frantically to at least one Scriabin 
piece. These dances generally included 


One of the greatest 
piano interpretations 
of all time! 
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Four from France 


Desussy: Fantasie for Piano and Or- 
chestra. Pou_tenc: Aubade, for 
piano and 18 solo instruments. Fa- 


bienne Jacquinot, pianist. West- 
minster Symphony, Anatole Fis- 
toulari conducting. (MGM E 3069, 
$4.85) *** 

D’tnpys Symphony on a_ French 
Mountain Air, Op. 25. SaIntT- 
SAENS: Piano Concerto No. 5, F 


major, Op. 103. Fabienne Jacquinot, 
pianist. Westminster Symphony, 
Anatole Fistoulart conducting. 
(MGM E 3068, $4.85) ** 


ONE of these four French works 

for piano and orchestra falls into 
the category of great music, yet they 
all have much aural attractiveness in 
the instrumental writing and a great 
many appealing, nonweighty musical 
ideas. 

Debussy’s Fantasie was the fourth 
work rejected by the committee to 
which the composer was obliged as a 
Prix de Rome winner to olen his 
creative efforts. Offered to the Paris 
orchestras, it was finally accepted 
and put into rehearsal. Inexplicably, 
Debussy withdrew the score before 
its first public performance, and he 
suppressed it during his lifetime. Not 
till two years after his death was it 
published. The work has some of the 
fresh charm of Debussy’s early com- 
positions. Apparently more interested 
in color than real development, De- 
bussy left the work in rather amor- 
phous form. 


Poulenc’s Aubade was composed 
for a ballet, performed privately in 
Paris in 1929 with Vladimir Gol- 
schmann as conductor and the com- 
poser as soloist. The ballet scenario 
is virtually nonexistent, and the lis- 
tener need not concern himself with 
it. The hallmarks of Poulenc’s style 
—the simple tunes and harmonies, 
sometimes suggesting the music hall; 
the sharp and transparent scoring; 
and the ingenious manipulation of 
material—are abundantly present in 
the Aubade, and it is almost con- 
tinually delightful. 

D’Indy’s symphony, in which the 
piano plays an important but not a 
central role, is a long, cyclical work 
in the style of César Franck. A ro- 
mantically overblown work, it is lush- 
ly scored, and the basic tune is 
haunting. 

Saint-Saéns’ concerto is one of the 
best of the late-romantic school, the 
work of a master craftsman, formal- 
ly lucid, full of invention. It is known 
as the Egyptian concerto, partly be- 
cause it was composed of its pseudo- 
Oriental effects, including an amusing 
quotation from Samson and Delilah. 
The writing for piano as well as for 
the piano in combination with the 
orchestra is original, efficient, and, in 
the first movement, genuinely beauti- 
ful. 

Miss Jacquinot serves the works of 
her countrymen about as well as any- 
one could. She plays with a lightness, 
ease, and elegance that are constantly 
refreshing and proper to the music. 
Mr. Fistoulari conducts with com- 
parable style. A. E. 








rushes into the wings, poses with tor- 
tured, upstretched arms, and consider- 
able heaving of the vitals. 

But, easy as it is to poke fun at 
these musical hothouse products, we 
must remember that they were truly 
inventive for their time, and they have 
a curious kind of vitality. Their very 
insistence and tireless reiterations 
force them upon the musical con- 
sciousness. Nor are — har- 
mony and orchestration to be denied 
respect, even if he abused his powers 
in orgies of emotional self-indulgence. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony give 
flambuoyant, tremendously vital per- 
formances of both works. In terms of 
sheer sound and fury they are as- 
tounding and they reveal a compre- 
hension of the mystical nature of the 
composer’s fantasy. Mr. Mitropoulos 
drives The Poem of Ectasy too hard; 
he begins at such a pitch of excite- 
ment and tension that he has little 
left to build towards, and this makes 
the music sound doubly prolix. The 
sonorities are too heavy, too brilliant 
at times, and the pace is breathless. 
William Vacchiano plays the trum- 
pet solo superbly. It was a consider- 
able and praiseworthy gesture to give 
him and Leonid Hambro prominent 
billing in the titling of the album. 

The Poem of Fire, or Prometheus 
as it is often called because Prome- 
theus is its hero, has worn better 
than The Poem of Ecstasy. The pi- 
ano part seems to hold it together 
more firmly and give it a more sat- 
isfactory musical shape. The per- 
formance of this tone poem is better 
controlled, and Mr. Mitropoulos 
achieves a hair-raising climax at the 
end. Mr. Hambro plays the difficult 
piano part with rhythmic security and 
élan. 


Gregorian Influence 


RespiGHit: Concerto Gregoriano, for 
violin and orchestra. Kurt Stiehler, 
violin; gy eke Orchestra of Ra- 
dio Leipzig, Ernest Borsamsky con- 
ducting. (Urania URLP 7100, 


$5.95) *** 


TTORINO RESPIGHI obviously 
intended to strike into a new musi- 
cal path with his Concerto Gregoriano, 


composed in 1921. The work was in- 
fluenced by Gregorian chant and by 
the spirit of church music although it 
was in no sense a literal copy of any 
element of the religious music of the 
Middle Ages. Like Ernest Bloch’s 
Hebraic Rhapsodie for Cello and Or- 
chestra, Schelomo, composed in 1916, 
Respighi’s Concerto Gregoriano is an 
attempt to break away from the con- 
certo form as a display piece, to 
deepen it, to give it new musical and 
psychological significance. Bloch suc- 
ceeded magnificently; Respighi did 
not. The Concerto Gregoriano falls 
between two stools; it is neither a 
concerto in the traditional sense nor is 
it a new creation, formally and emo- 
tionally convincing. But for all its 
inconclusiveness and mixture of styles, 
this work has many eloquent passages. 
Kurt Stiehler performs the solo 
part effectively. His tone is not the 
warmest or amplest imaginable, but it 
is always expressive and sensitively 
colored. The orchestra also plays 
well, except for some passages in the 
finale, which are rough. The music 
here could be jubilant without being 
so ponderous. This is an unusual work 
— worth recording. It might well 

be played oftener in concert. 
—R. S. 


Two Slavs 


RACH MANINOFF : Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. Artur Rubin- 
Stein, pianist; Philharmonia Orches- 
tra of London, Walter Siisskind 
conducting. SzyMANowsKI: Sym- 
phonie Concertante for Piano and 
Orchestra. Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist; Los Angeles Philharmonic, Al- 
fred Wallenstein, conductor. (RCA 
Victor LM 1744, $5.72.) ** 


R. RUBINSTEIN is at his best 
in the Szymanowski work, which 
was dedicated to him. It is music of 
great harmonic sophistication and 
rhythmic subtlety, requiring tempera- 
mental fire as well as sensitivity from 
the interpreter, and he provides both 
in abundance. The orchestra and 
Mr. Wallenstein acquit themselves sat- 
isfactorily. 
The performance of Rachmaninoft’s 
Rhapsody is less happy. Mr. Ru- 
binstein plays it with dazzling bril- 


liance, but at times in a brittle, al- 
most impersonal fashion, and the or- 
chestra is sloppy. Such passages as 
the introduction to Variation XIX 
make one wonder how much Mr, 
Siisskind rehearsed the notoriously 
tricky orchestral a 
—R. S. 


Two-Piano Recital 


RECITAL AND Ewncores. Reger: In- 
troduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, 
Op. 96. Weber: Rondo in D major 
(arr. Luboshutz). Chopin: Rondo 
in C major, Op. 73. Portnoff: Per- 
petual Motion (on a theme of 
Brahms). Rossini: Largo al fac- 
totum, from The Barber of Seville 
(arr. Kovacs). Pierre Luboshutz 

and Genia Nemenoff: duo-pianis 

(Remington R-199-143, $2.99) ** 


IERRE LUBOSHUTZ and Genia 

Nemenoff are in top form in this 
two-piano recital. Their playing is 
crisp, well balanced, and musically 
sensitive. They periorm the Reger 
music with nobility, the exquisite 
Chopin rondo with. graciousness, and 
the more brittle encore pieces with 
exactly the right touch of insoucianc 

Reger’s Introduction, Passacaglia 
and Fugue for two pianos is one « 
his finest works. It combines majest 
of style with the haunting romant 
melancholy of Reger’s musical pe: 
sonality. In this composition his res 
less chromaticism does not lead him 
astray, nor does he fall into redund- 
ance in his architectural plan. Lik 
the Variations and Fugue on a then 
of Beethoven, also for two piano 
this music marches steadily towards 4 
grandiose summing-up of the previous 
thoughts and fancies. Mr. Luboshutz 
and Miss Nemenoff keep the contr: 
puntally rich and harmonically intri 
cate texture clear and at the sam 
time play the work with emotional 
fervor. 

The Weber rondo has been clever! 
set for two pianos and it is musicall 
rewarding. Chopin’s rondo remains 
model of two-piano writing, frot 


which Arensky and others learned 
much. The Portnoff piece and th 
ovacs arrangement are musicall 


slight, but they make brilliant encores 
and they are elegantly performed. Al 
together this disk is an admirablk 
achievement. 





STAR-RATING SYSTEM 


EVERAL recent letters prompt us 
to clarify our star system for clas 
sifying the sound on records reviewed 


w 


in the Audio and Records sectior 
Restating briefly the intent of th 
stars: one (*) indicates an inferior 


quality by current standards (not the 
standards of ten years ago); tw 
(**) denotes a current acceptability 
without unusual distinction; thre 


(***) stands for superior quality, a 
genuine high-fidelity job; and four 
(****) is reserved for those disks 


that, in the frame of modern record 
ing technique, are unsurpassed in theit 
projection of the music. 

Mr. J. Duncan (Letters to the 
Editor, Nov. 1) has suggested the 


substitution of adjectives for the stars. 


We feel that the stars are more re 
liable guides for the purchaser, for il 
a record is marred by a muddy qual 
ity the result music-wise is the same 
as for other faults; thus the use ot 
stars is more indicative of the genera! 
level of quality than could be any but 
the most extensive description. 

It would be, of course, an error t 
suppose that only those disks boasting 
the full four stars be worthy of pur 
chase by even the most finicky collec 
tor. Perfection does not exist, vari 
ations in quality are but minor cri 
teria of value, and most two- and al 
three-star disks are satisfying convey 
ances of superb music. 
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Standard Symphonies 


SHOSTAKOVICH : Symphony No. 5, Op. 
47. Radio Berlin Symphony, Ernest 
Borsamsky conducting. (Urania 
URLP 7098, $5.95) *** The Soviet 
composer’s Fifth Symphony contin- 
ues to be his most popular work in 
this country, surpassing everything 
that went before it, with the pos- 
sible exception of the First Sym- 
phony, and certainly far outstrip- 
ping anything that came from his 
guided pen thereafter. It represents 
the first major work after his “ref- 
ormation” following the bad odor 
(officially) created by his opera 
Lady Macbeth. It has not yet the 
qualities of abject surrender to the 
politico-artistic mumbo-jumbo _ that 
has all but destroyed him since. It 
is still a powerful human and indi- 
vidual expression of great emotional 
and intellectual integrity. The per- 
tormance of the Berlin players un- 
der Mr. Borsamsky is virile, im- 
aginative and fully equal to the 
dignity of the subject. 


R. E. 


Mozart: Symphonies in C, No. 34, 
K. 338, and in D, No. 38. K. 504 
(Prague). Chicago Symphony, Ra 
fael Kubelik conducting (Mercury 


MG 50015, $5.95) *** So accustomed 
have we become to high-powered 
Mozart that one might be inclined 
to deem these performances slug- 
gish. They are more properly 
described as leisurely, with no 
implication of carelessness intend 
ed Mr. Kubelik caresses the 
music but nowhere lingers over 
long. If I may enlist a term 
not altogether appropriate, he 


brings out the inherent Gemiitlich- 
keit of the works so persuasively 
that they emerge in a perspective 
that is, for these days, refreshing. 
With so much surcharged Mozart 
around it is good to have the scales 
tipped toward the olden style for a 
change. The sound is excellent 


.t 


BEETHOVEN : 
Op. 92. 


Symphony No. 7 in A, 
Detroit Symphony, Paul 
Paray conducting. (Mercury MG 
50022, $5.95)*** This latest of M. 
Paray’s Mercury-Detroit recordings 
is every bit as admirable as its 
predecessors, which is a compli- 
ment amounting to flattery. The 
reconstituted ensemble challeng 
more venerable contemporaries in 
tone as well as in precision, and 
the conductor is due thanks for his 
straightforward approach to a score 
so often interpreted beyond its ex- 
pressive means. For my taste this 
is the best Beethoven Seventh on 


ges its 


records. 
be ss 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5. Berlin 
Philharmonic, Eugen Jochum con- 
ducting. (Epic LC 3002, $5.95)** 


A not particularly inspired perform- 
ance, either musically or electronic- 
ally, of the most famous of sym 
phonies. It has* already had over 
a dozen LP recordings, several of 
which are good, definitive readings 
expertly engineered. 


R. I 
3RAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E 
minor, Op. 98. Orchestra of Radio 
Berlin, Arthur Rother conducting. 


(Urania. UR-RS 7-14, $3.50)** A 
sturdy, nicely paced performance— 
bargain priced—that is unfortunate- 
ly cursed by a rather tubby record- 
ing. 

—C. B. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, in 
A (Italian). BEETHovEN : Symphony 
No. 8 in F. Royal Philharmonic, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
(Columbia ML 4681, $5.45.) *** Sir 
Thomas’ way with these two staples 
of the symphonic repertoire are by 
now universally known. Vigor, 
thrust and busyness are the main 
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characteristics. Sir Thomas sees to 
it that nobody shall go to sleep 
over warhorses, and he _ unveils 
them with as much flourish as if 
they were new literature. Twentieth 
row, center, recording technique. 
—R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6, in 
B minor, Op. 74 (Pathétique). 
Radio Leipzig Symphony, Hermann 
Abendroth conducting. (Urania 
UR-RS 7-12, $3.50.)** This disk 
is recommended for its relatively 
low price and adequate performance 
and reproduction. Mr. Abendroth 
provides a sober, Teutonic inter- 
pretation, and his failure to wear 


Tchaikovsky’s heart on his sleeve 
might be welcome to some. 
—R. A. E. 


Solo Piano 


Mozart: Piano Sonata, A major, K. 
yr Haypn: Piano a) No. 1, 
flat major, and No. 7, D major 
Levu Hambro, pianist. (Reming 
ton R-199-135, $2.99)*** Leonid 
Hambro plays these three sonatas 
with good taste, clarity, and a car¢ 
for style. He uses pedal sparingly, 
executes the ornaments consistently, 
and keeps his touch light and fluid, 
except in such passages as the ma 
jestic opening of the Haydn E flat 
Sonata, where even a more deliber 
ate tempo and more spaciousness of 
phrasing would be welcome. If Mr. 
Hambro has not exhausted all of 
the beauty and musical richness in 
these works, he nonetheless has in- 
terpreted them perceptively and 
sometimes brilliantly. The countless 
piano students who slave over the 
Turkish rondo of the Mozart sonata 
and who strive for crispness in the 
opening movement of the Haydn D 
major sonata might well take the 
verve of his performances as a 

model 
R. S 


a 


bein Piano Music (complete) 

José Echaniz, pianist. (Westminster 
WL 5218, $5.95) *** It is a happy 
coincidence that Falla wrote just 
enough piano music, and no more, 
to fit on two sides of an LP disk 
and that Westminster has chosen to 
make this collection available in the 
authoritative performances of Mr 
Echaniz. Included are three earl 
pieces written around es’ turn of 
the century — Valse Capriccio, 


Serenata Andaluza, 
the four Pieces 
Aragonesa, Cubana, 
Andaluza; the Fantasia Baetica; 
the two short works inscribed as 
tributes to Dukas and Debussy, the 
later transcribed by the composer 
from his guitar piece of 1920; and 
his own reduction for piano of ex 
cerpts from El Amor Brujo and 
The Three-Cornered Hat. The most 
intersting of these, and surely the 
most important as regards Falla’s 
mature achievement, are the Pieces 
Espagnoles (1908), dedicated to 
Albéniz, a set of dances that run 
the gamut of folkish color, and the 
Fantasia (1919), which draws on 
the same sources but more in the 
abstracted manner of the Harpsi 
chord Concerto, which it pre = 
by several years. Mr. Echaniz plays 
with remarkable’ definition and 
rhythmic subtlety, though some pas 
sages require fluency than 
his technique 


and Nocturno; 
Espagnoles — 
Montanesa, and 


greater 
commands 


cB. 

CuHorin: Waltzes. Ania Dorfman, 
pianist. (RCA Victor LBC 1050, 
$2.98) *** Victor has been adding 


some fine disks to its Bluebird Clas 
sics series, and this is one of them 
Although to some tastes Miss Dorf 
man may fall short on the sort of 
poetic spell cast by a Lipatti or 
the romantic glow of a Novaes, she 
imparts her own measure of vitality 
and rhythmic vigor to these little 
pieces A more than routine per 
formance and clear piano tone make 
this record a definite “recommend” 
to the budgeted consumer 


C.B 


Orchestra Misc. 


Rimsky-KorsakorF: Scheherazade 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Ar 
geo ( uadri ne (Westmin 
ster WL 5234, $5.95) **** The bril 
liant scoring of the yey favorite 
makes it a “ cseeall” or the record 
ing engineer eager to +” his mus 
cles and display his skills, and it 
may well be on its way to becoming 
a gauge and standard for the in 
dustry. We already have the su 
perlative job done by Mercury with 
Antal Dorati and the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Now Westminster 
comes along with its version, which 
is every bit the equal of the prede 
cessor. In fact this recording has 
few peers in the realm of pure 
sound. Ss 





Tureck Plays The Forty-eight 





Yvonne Leroux 


Rosalyn Tureck 


BacH: The Well-Tempered Clavier 
(complete). Rosalyn Tureck, pia- 
nist. (Decca DX 127 and 128, 
$17.55 each) ** 

A RARE treasure among. recent 

“4% piano recordings is this perform- 

ance by Miss Tureck of all 48 of the 

preludes and fugues of The Well- 

Tempered Clavier. Miss Tureck has 

by now grown into one of the great 
3ach players of our time, and her 

discourse of this music has become a 

master lesson in the way—one way, 


at any rate— to play Bach with both 
artistry and technical perfection 

Using the Bach Gesellschaft edition, 
she sets forth each piece with a deep 
inner conviction about its mood and 
manner, an obviously exhaustive an 
alysis of its purely musical (as dis- 
tinguished aes its technical poly- 
phonic) character, and a_ pervading 
attitude of gaiety and warmth toward 
its communication She states and 
repeats the subjects of the fugues with 
clarity and a sculptured completeness 
ot line, which, especially in the tor- 
tuous inner voices, is a miracle of 
finger independence. 

Her tempos for the fast movements 
are quite fast and for the slow move- 
ments rather slower than some schol- 
ars suggest. For the fast movements 
she uses a prevailingly staccato touch, 
which cleverly, and not unpleasantly, 
suggests the hi —_ And she 
likes a good deal of ornamentation of 
the turn and trill variety. 


This monumental undertaking on 
the part of the pianist merited a better 
engineering job than it received. The 
resonance of the piano varies rather 
widely, and there is a bit more sur- 
face noise than would seem necessary 
under proper recording conditions. 


R. E. 













Records and Audio 


SrBetius: Four Legends for Orches- 
tra, Op. 22. Danish State Radio 
Orchestra, Thomas Jensen conduct 
ing. (London LL &43, $5.95)*** On 
the occasion of this recording, the 
composer was asked for a definitive 
ruling on the sequence of the four 
tone-poems dealing with the Dor 








Juan of Finnish folklore, Lemmin 
kainen. It has sometimes been the 
pre actice to place the pe pul r OW 
of Tuonela first as a sort 

lude, the - it was illogica 
respect to the narrative backgr 

of what followed, and sometir 

has been placed third accordi 

its numerical marking. Apy 
within Sibelius’ larger cor 

the work as being compris« 
four symphonic movements 
Swan has been placed se 


lowing the section entitled 
inkainen and the Virgin 

Saari. Whatever the ordet 
Four Legends (the 
are Lemminkainen in Tuonel 


Lemminkainen’ s Returt ) torr 








literature. The development 
matic material in each section a 
provides mar clus , Chal 
unique style as refined i age 
phonies. Mr Jensen handles 
score with devotion and real 


dramatic effects expert 


GREAT COVERTURES 
dio di Corinto (The Sieg 
fm ) and L'Itahiana un \ 


Ws ater Carrier) Wi 
Segreto di Susanna (The S« 
Suzanne). Rossini: L’Inganno | 
lice (The Happ l 

trian State Symphony, Vittor 
conducti (Remi 
$2.99)** None of 
perhaps deserves t e adjective rea 
but ill of then are good rt 
Cherubini work has some supert 
passages, tor all its long-windednes 
and stretches of routine deve 
ment Rossini’s overture to L’Ih 
ganno Felice, composed when he 
was nineteen, was resuscitated | 
Mr. Gui for this recording lt 
delightful, and deserves a place i 
the current 


- 


repertoire 


hhony, unfortu 


trian State Symy 

nately, plays the Rossini overture 
in a soggy fashion, with litth 
the finish they need for effective 
performance How much this is 


the fault of Mr. Gui and how mucl 


that of the players 1s not always 


clear, for his tempos tend to be 
stiff and his shadings meager 
R.S 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Ballet Russe (Ballet 
Suite No. 1, 1950). TcHarKovsky 
Sérénade Mélancolique Andante 
from Symphony No. 1, G minor 


Columbia 
conducting 


S ymphon y, Efrem Kurt 
(Columbia ML 4671 
$5 45, ) ##** Shostakovich’'s Ballet 
Suite No. 1 is insipid music, lacl 
ing the wit and originality of 1 
earlier works for dance. From a 
(Continued on page 18) 





MUSIC FOR XMAS 


Xmas Carols Old & New CE 1021 
the all saints choristers 
Illustrations by Thackeray and Leech 
Booklet of words & music enclosed 
Xmas Carols of 
Many Nations CE 1053 
the all saints choristers—carols 


for chorus, recorders, virginal 
Lynnwood Farnam in 
Recital CE 1040 


7 newly discovered organ rolls 
MUSIC MINUS ONE RECORDS 
each a 12” Ip—each $5.95 


Write for free catalogue 
206A W. 80th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
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JENKINS, 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 


(Continued from preceding page) 
lesser composer such shoddy stuff 
would be less shocking. A few sec- 
tions, such as the Adagio, or Sere- 
nade for Cello as it is called here, 
are effective. Bernard Greenhouse 
plays the cello solo beautifully. 
Robert Nagel’s solo in the Romance 
for Trumpet is also admirable. Mr. 
Kurtz, who is a veteran ballet con- 
ductor, makes the most of the 
suite. Parts of this work have been 
recorded by the State Radio 
Orchestra of the USSR _ under 
Alexander Gauk, for Vanguard, but 
the Columbia recording is superior 
in quality. The Tchaikovsky music 
is eloquently performed. The Séré- 
nade was originally composed for 
violin and orchestra. 


ReGER: Variations and Fugue on a 


Theme by J. A. Hiller. Vienna 
Philharmonic, F. Charles Adler 
conducting. (SPA 51, $5.95.)*** 


This recording of the Hiller Varia- 
tions and Fugue will rejoice the 
hearts of all Regerites. Less com- 
pact and forceful than the Mozart 
Variations and Fugue, this work is 
perhaps even more characteristically 
Regerish in its fascinating restless 
modulations, its alternating moods 
of exquisite sentiment and boister- 
ous Bavarian humor, and its in- 
tellectual complications. Mr. Ad- 
ler and the orchestra give a vig- 
orous, at times rather rough per- 
formance that reveals genuine affec- 
tion for the music. 


—R. S. 


Gordon: Seven Dreams. 
Orchestra conducted by the com- 
poser. (Decca DL 9011, $5.85) *** 
Described on the record jacket as a 
combination “symphonic — scenario 
and modern cantata”, with narrator 
(Bill Lee), soloists and chorus, this 
seven-storied suite harks back to 
Jenkins’ Manhattan Towers in style, 
though it pretends to more epic 
proportions. Its all-too-literal §de- 
picting of flights into space, trains, 
cocktail parties, and pink house- 
boats strikes one as slightly absurd. 


1812 Overture. .Or- 
chestra of Radio Berlin, Gerhard 
Wiesenhiitter conducting. Capriccio 
Italien. Orchestra of Radio Leip- 
sig, Gerhard Pfliiger conducting. 
(Urania UR-RS 7-16, $3.50)*** 
Respectable recordings, both, of 
works that seem to survive any 
kind of treatment. The disk is bar- 
gain priced and, if you're interested, 
worth every penny. 


—C. B. 


KHACHATURIAN : Gayne Ballet Music; 
Masquerade Suite. Jndianapolis 
Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, con- 
ductor, (Capitol P-8223, $4.98.) *** 
Mr. Sevitzky conducts lively per- 
formances of these suites. He has 
changed the usual order of the 
pieces in the Gayne Ballet Suite, 


supplementing the eight dances 
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from the Gayne Ballet Suite No. 
i with material from the Suite No. 
2. Khachaturian’s music is com- 
pletely harmless. Its vulgarity, 
brashness, and catchy tunefulness 
have won it wide popularity, and it 
makes no pretensions of being more 
than it is—ephemeral entertainment, 
skillfully concocted. 

—R. S. 


Srrauss: Aus Italien, Op. 16. Or- 


chestra of Radio Berlin, Arthur 
Rother conducting. (URLP 7087, 
$5.95) *** The first of Strauss’s or- 
chestral tone poems, Aus Italien 
was described by the composer as 
“the connecting link between the 
old and the new methods”. It bears 
its musical heritage well—the heri- 
tage of Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt 
—but it does not look very far 
forward, even for Strauss, nor does 
it sound very Italian. The Berlin 
orchestra sounds fine, though, and 


Mr. Rother does the work full 
justice. 

—C. B. 

ScHONBERG: Verklarte Nacht. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on 
a Theme by Thomas Tallis. Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. (Victor LM 1739, 
$5.72) *** Highly dramatic, yet sen- 
sitive, readings of two of the most 
popular masterpieces of modern 
times. Although the label states 
that these works are played by a 
symphony orchestra, they are, of 
course, played by an all-string or- 
chestra in the usual manner. 


—R. E. 


J 


ALBENIZ: Iberia Suite. TurINA: Pro- 


cession del Rocio. GRANAbos: Inter- 
mezzo from Goyescas. FALLA Inter- 
lude and Danza, from La Vida 
Breve. London Symphony, Gaston 
Poulet conducting. (MGM E 3073, 
$4.85) ** Clean surfaces and more 
than adequate performances. The 
Albeniz is somewhat abridged; we 
hear only the Evocacién, El Puerto, 
El Corpus en Sevilla, Triana and 
Al Albaicin from the complete score 
in the familiar Arbos transcription. 


—R. S. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and_ Juliet; 
1812 Overture; Capriccio Italien. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam, Paul Van Kempen con- 
ducting. (Epic LC 3008, $5.95) *** 
An interesting and appropriate 
grouping of three of Tchaikovsky's 
most famous works for orchestra. 
Mr. Van Kempen conducts them 
with zeal and a real feeling for 
their momentously melodramatic 
style. 

—R. E. 


W ords Without Music 


CotuMBIA LiteRARY Series. Authors 
reading from their own works. 
(Columbia SL-190, 12 12-inch disks, 
$100) *** 


HE useful range of material for 

recording, much broadened by the 
use of long-playing records, properly 
includes the spoken word, to which 
this album is devoted. Under the edi- 
torship of Goddard Lieberson, Colum- 
bia has assembled an anthology from 
the works of outstanding authors of 
our time, including W. Somerset 
Maugham, Aldous Huxley, John Col- 
lier, John Steinbeck, Katherine Anne 
Porter, William Saroyan, the three 
Sitwells—Edith, Sacheverell, and Sir 
Osbert—Christopher Isherwood, Tru- 
man Capote, and Edna Ferber. The 
material varies from complete short 
stories (Maugham’s The Three Fat 
Women of Antibes and Steinbeck’s 
Johnny Bear) and excerpts from 
novels (Huxley’s Brave New World) 
and from memoirs (Sir Osbert Sit- 
well’s Left Hand, Right Hand!), to 
one somewhat less formal disk called 
William Saroyan Talking and Trying 


To Read from Some of His Novels, 
Plays and Stories. 

The voice is the surest projection 
of the man, and the merit of these 
records is in giving voice—and thus a- 
greater depth of meaning—to the 
words. To be sure, such recordings 
are a supplement to, rather than a 
substitute for, the written word. 

The impressive package in which 
these records are enclosed includes a 
book containing a preface by Goddard 
Lieberson, an introduction by Irwin 
Edman, and photographs and_bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors. The 
records are available only as a com- 
plete set; it seems unfortunate that 
Columbia has not made each one sep- 
arately available. 

—J. U. 


SHAKESPEARE: Romeo and_ Juliet. 
Old Vic Company. (RCA Victor 
LM 6110, $17.16)*** Claire Bloom, 
who will be remembered for her 
sensitive performance in Charles 
Chaplin’s Limelight, is the Juliet of 
this excellent cast. Alan Badel is 
the Romeo; John Warner, Paris; 
Laurence Payne, Tybalt; Peter 
Finch, Mercutio; Lewis Casson, 
Friar Lawrence; and Athene Sey- 
ler, the Nurse. The others in the 
cast are also admirable. The notes 
include photographs of several of 
the leading players in costume. In 
every respect, including the inci- 
dental sound effects, this recording 
is carefully done. 

—R. S. 


Choral 


CuorAL MASTERPIECES FROM THE 
Russian Lirurcy. Male Choir of 
All Saints Church, Worcester, 
Mass., William Self directing. (Clas- 
sic Editions CE 1022, $5.95)*** 
Here is a sampling of the choice 
but limited repertory that has proved 
so popular among church groups. 
The composers. represented are 
Arkhangelsky, Kopyloff, Gretchan- 
inoff, Kastalsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Bortniansky and Ivanoff (better 
known as Ippolitoff-Ivanoff). Ex- 
cept for Tchaikovsky, Lvovsky and 
Tcherepnin, this disc embraces the 
whole range of Russian liturgical 
music, at least of that which is 
extant and available. The singing 
is generally quite good, if unexcit- 
ing; the multiple inner voices come 
through clearly and most of the 
widely spaced chords are negotiated 
without difficulty. This is predomi- 
nantly homophonic music, depending 
little on contrapuntal devices, so 
that its effectiveness is measured to 
a considerable extent by the sheer 
loveliness of the choirs. By that 
standard the present forces leave 
something to be ,desired, but these 
things are relative, anyway. 


—J.L. 


VoIces FROM VIENNA. Young Vienna 
Choir, Leo Lehner, conductor. 
(Audiosphere 1093, $4.00) **** This 
record, including Schuber’s Der 
Lindenbaum, Mozart’s Ave Verum, 
Beethoven’s Der ehre Gottes aus 
der natur, Strauss’s Blue Danube, 
and a composition by the conductor 
entitled, I Love You, My Vienna, is 
subtitled Music for the Audio Col- 
lector. The somewhat miscellaneous 
group of works is sung with skill 
and feeling, although one might feel 
that at times the conductor’s use of 
expression through tempos and 
dynamics exceeds the requirements 
of the music. 


—J. U. 


Music of Haiti 


Voopoo—A UTHENTIC Music or Hartt. 
Emy de Pradines, with Haiti Dance 
Chorus and Orchestra.. (Reming- 
ton R-199-151, $2.99)* 


LTHOUGH these recordings of 
folk songs and dances, made in 
Haiti, sound tame compared to some 


of the performances we have heard in 
New York, one is inclined to favor 
them for the very reason that they 
are so unpretentious and so untheatri- 
cal. The drum playing is exciting 
and Emy de Pralines, who has spent 
her life on the island, learning the 
songs and dances of many regions, 
sings unaffectedly. The album _con- 
tains: a solo by three drums for a 
dance of African origin; I Man Man 
Man, a ritual chorus with accompani- 
ment of guitar, drums, and tchatcha 
(a gourdlike instrument, shaken or 
rattled) ; Choucoune, a love song (c. 
1900) performed by Miss De Pradines, 
with chorus and accompaniment; Ne- 
gress Quartier Morin, an old Voodoo 
song; Erzulie, a traditional invocation 
to the goddess of love; Dodo Titit 
Maman, an old lullaby; an example 
of Rasbodail Rhythm (Indian influ- 
ence) played by the drums with other 
instruments ; Loa Azaou, an invocation 
to one of the deities of black magic ; 
Panamam Tombé, a humorous popular 
song; and Mrélé, Mrélé, Mandé, a 
fast Voodoo chant. 

—R. S. 


In Lighter V ein 


GouLtp: Tap Dance Concerto; Family 
Album (suite for orchestra). Danny 
Daniels, dance soloist. Rochester 
Pops Orchestra, Morton Gould con- 
ducting. (Columbia ML _ 2215, 
$4.00)**** First performed in 
Rochester by the forces here in- 
volved, Gould’s Tap Dance Con- 
certo is certainly a work with a 
gimmick and a flair of its own. 
Aside from the use of the sound of 
Mr. Daniels’ taps as a solo instru- 


ment, the concerto will hold no 
surprises for those who are ac- 
quainted with his other dance 


scores, notably the one he wrote for 
the ballet Interplay. Family Album, 
contained on the over-side, is a set 
of descriptive pieces that, for all 
their imaginative orchestral setting, 
sound pretty contrived. The re- 
corded sound is of the best. 


Book for Laymen 
On Hi-Fi Systems 


Home Music Systems. By Edward 
Tatnall Canby, Harpers $3.95. The 
nature of a high-fidelity system is 
to be individual, a creature adapted 
to its special environment. A satis- 
factory adaptation requires a bit of 
forethought on someone's part, 
based on an assemblage of useful 
information. Mr. Canby’s book pro- 
vides such useful information, all 
from a layman’s point of view, in 
a convenient and logical arrange- 
ment. His book serves a double pur- 
pose, to illuminate the problems of 
sound reproduction, and to discuss 
the available solutions. The careful 
reader can discover how to meet his 
own requirements, often in terms of 
specific units, so that he “can now 
benefit from hi-fi without neces- 
sarily becoming a fanatic”. - 

—J. U. 


Harvard, Radcliffe Groups 


Heard in New Recording 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss.—The Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, directed by Wallace Wood- 
worth, have recorded selections from 
their repertory of last year on two 
LP disks issued by Cambridge Rec- 
ords, P. O. Box 125, Cambridge 39. 
One record is devoted entirely to 
Gabrieli’s Symphoniae Sacrae, in- 
cluding a fourth not found in the 
Victor recording made by the same 
organizations in 1940. The second 
LP, called Chansons and Motets, con- 
tains Debussy’s Trois Chansons de 
Charles D’Orleans, hitherto unre- 
corded, a group of Renaissance chan- 
sons, Allegri’s Miserere, Mozart’s Ave 
Verum, and Leo Prager’s Four Mo- 
tets (1938). 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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IMPULSE IS EVERYTHING 


DO not teach according to the 
] rules that were standards years 

ago. In the old days, for example, 
teachers began to work with all of 
their voice pupils on the vowel A, as- 
serting that this was the easiest one. 
I claim that this is not true. I be- 
lieve that the teacher must find out 
which vowel is easiest for the in- 
dividual pupil and begin with that 
one. If you have a voice, you probably 
have one vowel that is better than the 
other ones. With many pupils, I like 
to begin with the vowel I, but the 
best vowel could be any of them. 
Using the vowel that the pupil has 
most naturally in his voice | work 
with him on this and blend it with 
the others gradually. All the vowels 
should sound equally well in a prop- 
erly trained voice. Either you have 
resonance in your voice or you do not. 
If you do, you can have this reso- 
nance on every vowel sound. 

Sometimes a pupil who is highly in- 
telligent becomes tense and _ self-con- 
scious. He gets in his own way be- 
ause he is too aware of his short- 
omings and fearful of going ahead. 
Others, less intelligent, go along. 
hey are not so troubled by their 
‘1roblems and they are less sensitive to 
orrection. Therefore they make 
faster progress. When people have 
een singing incorrectly for years, it 
s difficult to undo the harm that has 
een done. In singing, the supporting 
muscles of the vocal cords come into 
play. If the wrong muscles have been 
leveloped, the teacher’s problems are 
greatly increased. Many singers also 
icquire bad habits. They sing with 
their heads way down, or with their 
ieads way up, or with their heads 
pushed to one side. All of these posi- 
tions are incorrect and harmful. Sing- 
ers should sing as naturally as pos- 
sible and not impede the mechanism. 


No One Position 


I believe that there are many fal 
lacies in vocal teaching. One of these 
is the fallacy of insisting that the 
tongue be held in a certain way in a 


set mouth position while singing 
Many singers sing with their lips 
pulled back, showing their teeth. 
Their idea is that you must smile 


while you are singing. But how can 
you sing the vowel U this way? No 
single position can be set up as a 
strict rule. How can you sing the 
vowel A, for instance, with the lips 
protruded? If you sing the vowels 
correctly, the mouth position and lips 
will take care of themselves. The mai: 
thing is that the throat must be freely 
set tor the vowels. There must be no 
interference with an open throat. For 
if the throat is open, you can pro- 
nounce any vowel. 

Many books have been written on 
tongue position. One I have read 
stresses the point that the tongue must 
lie in a concave position. But how can 
you pronounce the vowel | with the 
tongue in a concave position? The 
tongue must take a slightly convex 
position to pronounce it, although if 
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And either you have resonance 


in your voice or you do not 


By SAMUEL MAarRcoLts 
(As Told To Robert Sabin) 


it touches the hard palate you cannot 
get a clear sound. The singer should 
concern himself only with the posi- 
tions that the vowels demand, not 
with artificial ones in which they are 
difficult or impossible to sing. 

Vocal exercises should vary accord- 
ing to the singer’s capability. Very 
often, the same types of singers will 
like different exercises and do one 
better than the others. I had one 
pupil who used to call a certain exer- 
cise a laxative for his voice. He sang 
it better than my other pupils who 
were far more skillful singers. The 
teacher should pick the exercise that 
brings out the pupil’s voice most fully 
I set no rigid rules in this respect. | 
like to feel my way until I have dis- 
covered what the most effective mate- 
rial is. 

Much has been said about breath- 
ing. It has been asserted that perfect 
breathing means perfect singing. This 
is a terrible fallacy. You cannot 
achieve perfect singing without an 
open throat, no matter how good your 
breathing is. At the beginning I do 
not attempt to combine proper place 
ment with proper breathing, for a 
very sound reason: It is impossible 
for a beginner to master several 
things at once. He becomes confused 
and learns none of them. A _ baby 
crawls at first; he does not begin to 
learn to walk by running. This 
analogy holds for the skills of sing 
ing. One must learn gradually, so that 
each problem can be solved without 
distraction. I give proper breathing 
exercises separately and then combine 
them with others. In the end, correct 
breathing and an open throat work to 
gether. For if your throat is con- 
stricted, proper breathing will not 
save you. 

Everything in life depends upon 
impulse. We are not relaxed, in a 
helpless sense, when we sing. To lift 
a chair I must have muscles. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood on this 
point. The singer can set his throat 
in a relaxed manner; he should not 
be tense; but he must set his throat 
in order to be able to sing properly. 

I do not believe that one should 
breathe only from the diaphragm. 
Breathing from the diaphragm is not 
enough, for if the singer pushes he 
will not have his breath long. He 
should also use the chest. I remember 


MANAGEMENT COPPICUS 
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reading a description ascribed to 
Caruso: you start by protruding the 
belly; the chest rises; and the bell; 
goes in a little. The singer must not 
expel too much breath at once. The 
tone should be floating, not pushing, 
and should have a certain amount ot 
impulse. You sing most beautifully 
when you give impulse to each tone 
and yet sustain it to the next tone 

Another subject of much discus 
sion among vocal teachers is the ques 
tion of registers. I do not claim that 
there are no registers; I claim that 
there are registers. But I do not be 
lieve in singing in steps. If the voice 
is properly projected, suspended, and 
focused, the tones will fall into their 
proper resonance chamber. The diffe1 
ent registers must blend into eacl 
other without a break. The singer 
must strengthen each one so that the 
listener does not notice the transition 
from one to another 


Physical Health Important 


Physical health is enormously im 
portant to singers. | do not like t 
put them on rigid diets, but I think 
that certain singers who have diet 
problems should take tests. One pupil 
of mine was recently tested for 117 
different foods. The doctors found 
that eleven of them were bad for him, 
including milk, wheat, and black pep 
per, of which he was especially fond 
As a general rule, drinking milk be 
fore singing gives one phlegm 

Every singer should take a certain 
amount of exercise. I do calisthenics 
for at least twenty minutes every 
morning, and I take by dog Figar 
for a walk in the park to get some 
fresh air. When it is possible, I like 
to play golf. Smoking and drinking 
to excess are also especially harmful 
to singers. I have been very healthy 
all of my life, and I know that one 
of the main reasons for this has beet 
habits. A singer who smokes 
cigarette after cigarette is not going 
to sound well, nor is it posible to feel 
well or to sing well if one drinks 
constantly. A singer must absolutely 
have sufficient rest. 

How one practices is just as im 
portant as how much, The singer 
must divide his practice time. He may 
work two or three hours a day but 
he must rest between practice pe 
riods. He cannot keep at i : 
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pianist can. His vocal cords wi 
stand the strait should 

harp on the high notes, lor the sheen 
of the voice is lost through 
forcing of high tones. The teacher 
ear must detect the pupil’s capabilit 
so that he can advise him about pra 


I 


singers 


constant 


| begin by having my pupils sing 
the vowels only. I combine thet 
with the consonants later. The use 


But the cor 


stressed 1 


consonants brings words 
sonant should not be 
much, for you cannot sing on a 
Overemphasis of the < 
sonant holds the vowels back and ¢ 
turals result. Most consonants art 
spoken on the lips. One should al 
ways think of reaching the vowel 


sonant 


soon as possible and leaving the ¢ 
sonant 

I never shout at, or scold, or make 
fun of a pupil during a lessor I 
have tound that this is the worst 
thing in the world for voice pupil 
They lose their breath, become tens« 
and, if they are women, sometimes 
bust into tears. If a teacher upset 


his pupil he cannot get the results 
which both are striving. If the pupil 
is nervous and his throat is cor 
stricted, he cannot sing well. | try 
make my pupils feel at home, s 
they can work with as few obstacles 
as possible. If my methods differ 
some ways from traditional ones, | do 
not feel hesitant about using then 
they seem to me to justify themselve 


in the results that I have been able 
+] 


to achieve wi then 
German State Acquires 
Manuscript Collection 


FRANKFURT.—A collection of musi 
manuscripts, valued at approximately 


$60,000, has been acquired by the 
State of Hesse. Comprising hand 
written copies of works by Haydn 


and Handel, including an organ con 
certo by Haydn and a solo cantata, 
Armida Abandonata, by Handel, as 
well as many letters by Liszt, Wag 
ner, Reger, and C.P.E. Bach, the col 
lection will be exhibited and then 
placed in the Wiesbaden State 
Archive of the Marburg Library. 


Sergei Denham, Director 
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DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


GREENWICH, 
ory Mason, 80, 
emeritus and 


Conn.—Daniel Greg- 
composer, professor 
former head of the 


music department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, died at his home here on Dec. 
4. He joined the music faculty at 


Columbia in 1919 and during his 
years there helped organize the first 
adult education classes in music — 
sored by the New York City Board 
of Education. He retired as chair- 
man of the music department in 1940 
but continued teaching for two more 


years as MacDowell Professor of 
Music, chair that he received in 
1929, 


Mr. Mason’s works include three 
symphonies, the most recent of which, 
entitled A Lincoln Symphony (1935- 
36), was first performed by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, under 
John Barbirolli, in 1937. Among his 
well-known instrumental works is the 
Quartet on Negro Themes (1918). 
His Elegy was made popular by the 
pianist Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Mr. 

fason s also the author of The 
Dilemma of American Music, Ar- 
tistic Ideals, The Romantic Compos- 
ers, and other books. 

His wife, Mrs. Mary Lord Taintor 
Mason, survives. 


OSSY RENARDY 


SANTA Fe, N. M.—Ossy Renardy, 
33, one of the most brilliant violinists 
of his generation—Austrian-born and 
an American citizen for ten years,— 
was killed in an automobile accident 
27 miles south of the Colorado border 
on Dec. 3. Touring under the aus- 
pices of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, he was enroute to Monte Vista, 
Colo., for a concert that evening. The 
driver of the car was Mr. Renardy’s 
accompanist, George Robert, of Albu- 
querque, who survived the accident. 

Born in Vienna in 1920, Mr. Re- 
nardy showed his first interest in 
music at the age of three and, although 
his parents were not musical, they 
encouraged him, buying him his first 
violin when he was four. After an 
extensive tour of Italy 
later, he returned to his native city 
for further study and made his formal 
debut there at thirteen. 

Before performing in Milan under 
Victor de Sabata in 1936, Mr. Renardy 
traveled through the Baltic countries 
and Scandinavia, studying and ap- 
pearing in a number of recitals. While 
in Italy, the wife of an American 
manager heard him over the radio and 
suggested to her husband that he con- 
tact the young violinist. As a result 
of this meeting, Mr. Renardy came to 
the United States for a tour in 1937. 
He never went back to Euroe to live 
since his parents were killed in the 
German invasion of Austria. 

Mr. Renardy made his way quickly 
here, gaining recognition across the 
country for his dazzling technique. 
He once devoted the last half of a 
recital program to the 24 Paganini 
Caprices, a feat that drew consider- 
able notice. In 1941, he enlisted for 
USO appearances. He later received 
his citizenship papers and, the follow- 
ing year, was inducted into the Army. 
During his four years of service, he 
made more than 400 appearances at 


seven years 


Ossy 
Renardy 





camps and other installations. 

When he returned to civilian life, 
and his concert career, he began to 
build a world-wide reputation, playing 
in recitals and with orchestras both 
here and abroad. His European tours 
took him to Israel, The Netherlands, 
France, and Switzerland. Following 
a Paris engagement in 1951, in which 
he appeared with the Conservatoire 
Orchestra, he flew to Iowa in one 
jump for a concert in Sioux City. 

Mr. Renardy played the famous 
Guarnieri del Gesu violin known as 
the Cannon Joseph, which once be- 
longed to Paganini. 

Surviving is his wife, the former 
Suzette Guttwirth, whom he married 
in 1949. 


ISSAY DOBROWEN 


Osto.—Issay Dobrowen, 59, inter- 
nationally known conductor, who had 
recently been active in Norwegian 
musical affairs, died here on Dec. 9. 

Mr. Dobrowen left Russia shortly 
after the Bolshevik revolution and be- 
came famous in Europe and_ the 
United States as an interpreter of 
music of his native land, particularly 
in the field of opera. His recently 
recorded performance of Boris Go- 
dounoff, issued under the HMV label, 
has been voted by record critics one 
of the outstanding opera albums of 
the year. 

He came to this country in 1930 
to conduct the San Francisco Sym- 
phony and scored such a success in 
his guest appearances there that he 
was invited back for several seasons. 
He also appeared as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony for four weeks in 1932. 
He subsequently led orchestras in 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Rochester, 
and other parts of the country. 

Beginning his musical career as a 
pianist, Mr. Dobrowen studied with 
Leopold Godowsky in Vienna before 
returning to Russia to conduct at the 
Moscow Opera. From 1924 to 1927 
he conducted the Berlin Philharmonic, 
while accepting conducting assign- 
ments at the Dresden Opera and 
the Volksoper in Berlin. 

In 1932, he left Germany to become 
conductor of the Oslo jpg ene 
a post that he held until the German 
army entered Norway ten years later. 
He then established residence in 
Sweden, where he conducted at the 
Stockholm Opera. 

In the last few years, Mr. Do- 
browen has conducted in Oslo, as well 
as in other European capitals. In 
1949, 1950, and 1951, he directed per- 
formances of Russian opera at La 
Scala in Milan. He also led concerts 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London, in 
1950, and in January of this year, 
he conducted Le Nozze di Figaro and 
Boris at Covent Garden. 


RUTH SEEGER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Ruth Seeger, 
52, folk singer, composer, and one of 
the nation’s leading collectors of chil- 
dren’s folk music, died here on Nov. 
18. Her most recent book, Let's 
Build a Railroad, will be published 
next spring. Her collections include 
American Folk Songs for Children, 
and American Folk Songs for Christ- 
mas, which was published early last 
month. 

A native of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
Miss Seeger had studied music in the 
United States and abroad, receiving 


her bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
fror.. the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago. She was the first 
woman composer to win a Guggen- 
heim fellowship for music. Among 
her compositions are a suite for wind 
quintet, a string quartet, and three 
songs for contralto, oboe, piano, and 
percussion. 

In the field of publishing she has 
served as music editor and arranger 
of Our Singing Country and as co- 
editor, with her husband, Charles 
Seeger, of Folk Song: U.S.A. 

She is survived by her husband and 
her two children, Michael and Mar- 
garet, as well as by a brother, Carl 
Crawford, of Pasadena. 


HERBERT PEABODY 


Harwicu, Mass.—Herbert C. Pea- 
body, 79, composer, organist and 
choirmaster, and former dean of the 
American Guild of Organists, died 
here on Nov. 27. 

A native of Capetown, South Af- 
rica, Mr. Peabody was a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music. For 21 years he was organist 
at Christ Church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
and later held a similar post at the 
Church of the Ascension, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

3esides composing religious music, 
he wrote articles for MustcAL AMER- 
ica and for The Living Churchman. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Esther Robinson Peabody, three 
daughters, and a son. 


SIR IVOR ATKINS 


Worcester, ENGLAND.— Sir Ivor 
Atkins, 83, organist and master of 
the choristers at Worcester Cathedral 
from 1897 until his retirement in 1950, 
died here on Nov. 26. Sir Ivor was 
knighted in 1921 for his contributions 
to music as collaborator with Sir 
Edward Elgar in editions of Bach’s 
St. Matthew and St. John Passions 
and other works. He was twelve 
times the conductor of the Three 
Choirs Festivals in Worcester and 
was twice president of the Royal 
College of Organists. 


SYLVAIN NOACK 


Los ANGELES.—Sylvain Noack, con 
certmaster of the Los Angeles Phil 
harmonic for some twenty years unt 
his retirement in 1936, died here o1 


Oct. 26. A native of Holland, where 
he was graduated with first-priz 
honors from Amsterdam Conserva 


tory, Mr. Noack has appeared as con 
certmaster and soloist with the Bostor 
Symphony and as soloist with the St 
Louis Symphony and the Hollywoo 
Bowl Orchestra. 


WALTER GOODELL 


Cuicaco.—Walter J. Goodell, 68 
a writer, arranger, and composer for 
the National Broadcasting Company 
since 1928, died on Nov. 21. Prior t 
his association with NBC, he taught 
at the Metropolitan Conservatory i 
Chicago and was head of orchestra 
tion for the Chicago Theatre. 





Menuhin Honors Kapell 
In Cincinnati Concert 


CINCINNATI.—Yehudi Menuhin was 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony, 
under Thor Johnson, for the Oct. 30 
and 31 concerts at Music Hall. It 
was at the time of the tragic death of 
William Kapell, and Mr. Menuhin 
dedicated his performance to the pia- 
nist’s memory, requesting that there 
be no applause. Although moved to 
demonstrate appreciation for his fine 
interpretation of the Brahms Concerto 
in D major, the audience felt grateful 
for the opportunity to have a listening 
share in the tribute. 

With the composer present to take 
a bow, Anthony Donato’s Prairie 
Schooner was the curtain raiser for 
the concert. It is a pleasing, well-con- 
structed and well-orchestrated, but 
rather unpretentious music. 

In the programs of Nov. 6 and 7 
the orchestra was in top form for the 
Corelli Concerto Grosso No. 1 in D 
major, in its first local performance, 
and Vaughan Williams’ Job, 
Masque for Dancing. Though local 
audiences are a bit weary of the work 
one must admit it is a tour de force 
of our orchestra. Lukas Foss was the 
pianist in his Concerto No. 2 in 
major. He is a dashing, extremely 
gifted virtuoso, and his resources at 
the keyboard seem limitless. Though 
the concerto’s ideas arouse curiosity, 
the composition lacks the kind of 
craftsmanship that satisfies and main- 
tains the initial interest. 

The Helsinki University Chorus, di- 
rected by Martti Turunen, took over 
the major portion of the Nov. 20 and 
21 concerts with outstanding success. 
The music they presented was novel 
and the ensemble sound was sturdy 
and strong, frequently reaching spine- 
tingling fortissimos. Two of the so- 
loists, Rafael Sora and Veikko Tyr- 

vainen, had excellent voices and a 
commanding style of expression. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety opened its series on Nov. 23 at 
the Taft Museum with a concert by 
the Quartetto Italiano. The cw 
consisted of Giardini’s Op. 23, No. 4 
in C minor, Busoni’s Op. 19 in C 
major, and Schubert’s Op. 20 in A 
minor (Rosamunde). The quartet’s 
ensemble was remarkable for its clar- 
itv, expressive warmth and faultless 


integration, but the program lacked 
sufficient color contrast. 

The second and third attraction of 
J. Herman Thuman’s Artist Nay at 
Taft Auditorium were the Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir of pew ag uv 4, 
and Wilma Lipp, Nov. 24. The Ca- 
thedral Choir’s singing was immensely 
impressive, and Miss Lipp’s personal 
charm and vocal artistry provided 
memorable treat. The Mia Slavenska- 
Frederic Franklin Ballet had a one 
night engagement at Emery Audito- 
rium on Nov. 11. 

—Mary LEIGHTON 


Walton Te Deum 
Given in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA City.—Guy Fraser 
Harrison led the Oklahoma City Sym 
phony in its first concert of the new 
season on Oct. 27. The orchestra was 
assisted by choral groups from Okla- 
homa University, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, and Oklahoma College for 
Women in the first American perform- 
ance of William Walton’s Corona- 
tion Te Deum. In the same all-Brit- 
ish program, Mr. Harrison included 
Walton’s march Orb and Sceptre, 
Vaughan Williams’ Masque for the 
ballet Job, and Elgar’s Enigma Varia- 
tions. 

International broadcasts by the 
Oklahoma City orchestra were re- 
sumed on the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and the Armed Forces 
Radio Service, on Nov. 1. The pro- 
gram originating from the auditorium 
of Oklahoma City University con- 
tained a repeat performance of the 
Walton Te Deum, Ron Nelson’s Sa- 
vannah River Holiday, and Brahms’s 
E minor Symphony. The key Mutual 
station, WOR in New York City, of- 
fered the program in that area for 
the first time. 


Amato Opera Acquires 
Revolving Stage 


The Amato Opera Theatre, directed 
by Anthony Amato, has installed a re- 
volving stage in its building on 
Bleecker Street. First used in a re- 
cent production of Don Giovanni, it is 
now serving in La Bohéme, which is 
being given twelve performances be- 
tween Dec. 4 and 27 
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Director of Vienna Opera Resigns After 
Interference from Political Superiors 


By Max Grar 


Vienna 
CARCELY had the Vienna 
Staatsoper opened its season 


when a crisis occurred in the 
direction that is threatening its future 
welfare. For the past eight years 
Egon Hilbert has been director of 
the Vienna state theatres. (There are 
four of them: two opera houses and 
two theatres for drama. ) Mr. Hil- 
bert’s post is in the ministry of edu- 
cation. His immediate superior is 
Ernst Kolb, a deputy from the Aus- 
trian province most remote from Vi- 
enna and a man of extremely puri- 
tanical ideas. Mr. Kolb would like 
to apply the laws and regulations of 
the church to the state theatres—he 
left the Vienna Staatsoper in horror 
when the classical rain of gold fell 
upon Danae in her bed, in Strauss’s 
opera Die Liebe der Danae. 

Since the ministry of education is 
dependent upon the parliament for 
funds for the state theatres, the of- 
ficial who directs the four state thea- 
tres has to beg the parliament for 
money. Thus, Mr. Hilbert has been 
responsible to a nonmusical superior 
and dependent upon politicians, and 
yet he has had to direct artists. His 
position has not been enviable. It is 
a tribute to his brilliant ability that 
he has been able to handle all of these 
conflicting forces and to bring the four 
state theatres to a high level of ar- 
tistic achievement. The Staatsoper 
has won European renown once again 
under his direction. 

The minister of education finally 
forbade Mr. Hilbert to continue in 





office, against which George London 
protested in the name of the artists 
of the Vienna Staatsoper during a 
performance of Don Giovanni. The 
public applauded the protest enthusi- 
astically, and the dispute was seem- 
ingly settled by Chancellor Julius 
Raab, who reinstated Mr. Hilbert 
and instructed the minister of educa- 
tion to be silent and not to meddle in 
operatic affairs. At the same time, 
he appointed a financial advisor with 
soine jurisdiction over Mr. Hilbert’s 
activities. Mr. Hilbert then resigned 
and Ernst Marboe, film producer, was 
named to succeed him. 

While Mr. Hilbert was still director 
he gave the best rebuff to the at- 
tacks on him with a splendid new 
production of Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
one of the greatest Beethoven inter- 
preters of our time. The stage direc- 
tor was Herbert Graf, who flew from 
New York at Mr. Furtwangler’s re- 
quest to prepare the performance. The 
singers were the best available: Mar- 
tha Modl, an imposing Leonore; 
Wolfgang Windgassen, a lyric Flor- 
estan; Gottlob Frick, one of the best 
operatic basses of the day, the Rocco; 
Sena Jurinac, a Marzelline with a gen- 
tle voice; and Alfred Poell, an im- 
perious Don Fernando. 

A performance of Aida conducted 
by the Italian Franco Capuano is 
also worth mentioning. It has always 
been customary at the Staatsoper to 
invite Italians to conduct Italian 
works, since it was always thought 
that they conducted their operas with 
more fire and stylistic correctness, al- 
though the operas were sung here in 


German. But, interestingly enough, 
Bruno Walter’s first opera in Vienna 
was Aida, and he conducted it with 
as much fire and temperament as an 
Italian maestro, perhaps even more 
that Mr. Capuana revealed. 

The company’s’ production of 
Einem’s The Trial, for the Salzburg 
Festival, was brought to Vienna, 
where it was enthusiastically re- 


ceived. 
At the Volksoper Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow is still running, and 


Maria Jeritza has appeared as Min- 
nie in The Girl of the Golden West, 
to the delight of many Viennese. 


Baltimore Civic Opera 
Stages Butterfly 


BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company’s first production of 
the season, Puccini’s Madama Butter- 
fly, at the Lyric Theatre, was distin- 
guished in every way. The sets were 
handsome; the direction was of the 
highest standard; the orchestra under 
the direction of Leigh Martinet played 
well; and there was some excellent 
singing and acting. Once again the 
Civic Opera has given us a first-class 
show, one more to add to an already 
impressive list. 

Anthony Stivanello had never given 
us more beautiful sets and costumes, 
and his stage groupings were a joy to 
behold. Particular praise should go to 
him and the chorus for their stage 
deportment and acting, and to Mr. 
Martinet for their splendid singing. 

On Friday night the title role was 
sung by Kira Baklanova. Her voice 
sounded fresh and beautiful, and her 
singing was mature and remarkably 
expressive. Since her previous ap- 
pearance here in 1951 as Carmen, she 
has made remarkable progress. She 
should have a future in opera. 

The expectancy with which Nyla 
Wright’s Butterfly was awaited turned 
to disappointment with the actual per- 


formance. She has allowed her natu- 
rally lovely voice to spread in the 
middle register so that most of her 
singing was ineffectual. Only occa- 
sional high notes were there to remind 
what the voice should sound like. Her 
obvious unwillingness to take direction 
was also apparent all evening. 

Richard Cassily, essaying the role 
of Pinkerton, is steadily gr wing 
Possessing a voice of good caliber, his 
acting has developed impressively, and 
on Friday night, his duet with Butte r- 
fly at the end of Act I was full of 
passionate intensity. 

Special honors should go to Suzanne 
Lundgren as Suzuki, and to Ralph 
Marquiss as Goro, for their commend 


able characterizations Miss Lund 
gren has an of lent voice, and her 
projection of Butterfly’s servant 
highly gratifying Mr. icon 
one of the best perfort ances 
evening as the cringing, obs¢ 
marriage broker. Howard Shlutt 
the Bonze, the priest-uncle, 
cally satisfying, although he 
have been more menacing in hi 
nunciation of Butterfly. Harry H 
wood proved an excellent ! 
Sharpless. 

Rosa Ponselle, beloved 
moreans, coached and advised the 
ers for weeks ahead of the pe 
ance that they might thoroug! 
pare their roles 

GeorGE Kent Pi 

Vancouver Orchestra 
Lists Twelve Concerts 

TORONTO Fro1 the 
comes news that advance subset ns 
for the Vancouver Orchestr 195 
54 season of twelve concerts hi 
a new record. The Sunday afte 
programs, conducted by Irwin H 
man, will feature Jorge Bolet, G 
orgy Sandor, Witold Maleuzy: 


Vronsky and Babin, Joseph Sziget 
Isaac Stern, Esther Glazer, and 
Marshall as guest artists 
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Recitals in Now York 





(Continued from page 7) 
For the remainder of the evening, 
Mr. Arrau’s performances were on 
the same high level of self-effacing 


artistry. 
—R. K. 


Marisa Regules, Pianist 
Town Halli, Nov. 29, 3:00 


Perhaps the most appealing aspect 
of Marisa Regules’ recital was the 
pianist’s pleasant tone. In an ambi- 
tious program that included Bach’s 
English Suite in E minor; Alberto 
Ginastera’s Sonata (in its first New 
York performance); the first set of 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 35; and Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor, Op. 58, the pianist never 
once was guilty of a percussive sound. 
This accomplishment was particularly 
remarkable in the new Ginastera 
sonata, a four-movement work with 
jagged rhythms and pungent disso- 
nances. Here Miss Regules was so at 
one with the music that she was able 
to generate terrific excitement without 
foregoing smoothness of sound. Else- 
where, however, the pianist was in- 
clined to favor sonant values over 
musical ones. Her Bach might have 
been drier, the contrapuntal strands 
clearer. The Brahms work is not the 
lyric poem he attempted to make 
of it, and the Chopin sonata has 
much more grandeur than the pianist 
would summon, 

—A. B. 


Saidenberg Little Symphony 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Pianist 
Town Hall, Nov. 29, 5:30 


The first New York Performance 
of Irving Fine’s Notturno for strings 
and harp was the focus of attention. 
It proved to be an immediately ap- 
prehensible work in three movements 
(Lento, Animato, Adagio) in which 
there were no traces of extremism, 
but rather a permeating suggestion 
of academicism. That is not to deni- 
grate Fine’s achievement. His score 
made its mark artfully, but with un- 
common harmonic propriety. Its con- 
ception was neo-romantic, but this 
was a nocturne in the expressionist, 
rather than in the sweet-dreams, sense 
of the term. At several points there 
was a redolence of Verklarte Nacht, 
and the music had the same air of 
resignation about it. The instrumenta- 
tion was economical, with the harp 
and solo viola carrying the line most 
of the time. 

Daniel Saidenberg conducted the 
Fine piece and the opening Chaconne, 
from Purcell’s The Gordian Knot 
Untied, with a keen ear to the com- 
plex string contours. The same could 
not be said for the two Mozart per- 
formances that ensued. The Jupiter 
Symphony was heavy-handed, and the 
Concerto in D Minor, K. 466, was 
dispirited. Mr. Horszowski was sufh- 
ciently upset by the logy opening tempo 
to play his initial statement lamely, 
which was quite unusual for this de- 
pendable artist. He soon recovered 
superbly, but the orchestra did not. 


Roland Hayes, Tenor 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29 


Roland Hayes, one of the most be- 
loved artists of our time, gave his 
first Carnegie Hall recital thirty years 
ago. In celebration of that event he 
gave this recital, which was also, as 
he put it, his “Thanksgiving” for the 
response and support his followers 
have given him throughout the forty 
odd years of his concert career. To- 
day, at the age of 66, spry and youth- 
ful, he still is, as he has been in the 
past, one of the greatest living inter- 
preters of song. 

In a varied and well-chosen pro- 
gram Mr. Hayes was as much at 
home in German lieder of Schubert 
and Wolf; in Russian, Greek and 





Yehudi 
Menuhin 


French songs; as he was in the 
“Aframerican” religious folksongs 
with which he closed the recital. The 
depth and beauty of his singing in 
Bach’s Bist du bei mir, phrased and 
shaded to perfection, was on less 
magical in its suppliant pleading than 
was the thrilling cry of ecstacy in 
O’ Le’ Me Shine Lak’ a Mornin’ 
Star, heard later in the program. Both 
works, at opposite poles as it were, 
express the same thought. He caught 
and sustained a mood of wondrous 
rapture throughout Carl Loewe’s Der 
Heilege Franziscus and_ delivered 
Hugo Wolf’s Kleine Dinge with a 
touching simplicity. Mr. Hayes’s fin- 
est achievement, however, came in 
Berlioz’ Absence. He sang it sotto 
voce, with a beauty of tone and in- 
flection that mirrored every shade of 
its shadowy yearning, the performance 
was so evocatively it had to be re- 
peated. 

Reginald Boardman, playing the en- 
tire program from memory, provided 
excellent and sympathetic piano ac- 
companiments. A large and demon- 
strative audience gave Mr. Hayes 
ovations at the beginning and end of 
the recital and were as heart-warm- 
ing as any this reviewer has wit- 


nessed, —R. K 


Irving Becker, Violinist 
Town Hall, Nov. 29 


Irving Becker’s program included 
two unaccompanied works, the Bach 
Chaconne and Prokofieff’s Sonata in 
D; the first performance of Lehman 
Engel’s Sonata in C major; and 
shorter items by Ravel, Britten, and 
Chopin- Milstein. The young violinist 
addressed himself to these works with 
musical sensibility and technical com- 
petence. He was at his best in the 
shorter pieces, to which he brought 
considerably more abandon that he 
otherwise displayed. With the sympa- 
thetic assistance of Leopold Mittman 
at the piano, the violinist also made 
the new Engel sonata a high point in 
the program. Although this work is 
too improvisatory to sustain excep- 
tional interest as pure music, it would 
seem a very likely theatre piece. The 
modern dance might be able to utilize 
its well-defined rhythms and interplay 
of vaguely foreboding moods. 


—A. B. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 30 


Yehudi Menuhin’s Carnegie Hall 
recital was a trim musical package 
well calculated to demonstrate the 
most celebrated aspects of the violin- 
ist’s playing. Even the work chosen 
for a contemporary premiere, William 
Walton’s masterfully varied, con- 
servatively lyrical Sonata, was well 
suited to Mr. Menuhin’s opulent tone 
and curvaceous mounting of a musi- 
cal phrase. 

Mr. Menuhin brought to Bach’s un- 
accompanied Violin Sonata in 
minor a rather spirit-dampening grav- 
ity, to one that was undeniably well 
suited to much of the work. However, 
one felt that a more sharp delineation 
of the work’s rhythmic and structural 
profile, particularly in the fugue and 
allegro, migh have left a less lugu- 
brious impression. 


There was a lovely, expansive 


melancholy about the Brahms Sonata 
in G major, Op. 78, No. 1, and the 
performance was with one important 
exception, enormously successful. The 
exception: Why did Mr. Menuhin’s 
obviously gifted young accompanist, 
Roy Bogas, play so softly? This 
sonata has, after all, a full-blown 
piano collaboration, and one would 
have liked hearing more than a piano- 
through-mezzoforte realization of it. 
This defective balance was in evidence 
throughout much of the program; 
Mr. Menuhin should discourage this 
timidity in his accompanist 

W. F. 


Georgia Laster, “ee 
Town Hall, Dec. 1, 3:00 (Debut) 


Georgia Laster, sc of a Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 
award, gave a Town Hall recital that 
included songs by Handel, Purcell, 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, 
Debussy, Fauré, Barber, and the first 
New York performance of Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Two Shake- 
spearean Sonnets. Miss Laster is en- 
dowed with a voice of uncommon 
beauty throughout its considerable 
range. It is a splendidly sonorous in- 
strument, so dark in color as to sug- 
gest a mezzo-soprano quality. A slight 
tendency to force, and subsequently 
spread, at the extreme top further 
suggested that the young singer’s 
voice might be placed a bit high. Miss 
Laster was able to project a good 
measure of textual meaning into her 
performances, but, for all of her 
natural musical literacy, these accom- 
plishments seemed markedly closer to 
the student level than the other 
aspects of her singing. But this is an 
extraordinarily promising young sing- 
er, one who carries herself well on the 
concert platform, and a_ reviewer 
would be a hopeless pessimist to ex- 
pect anything but splendid things from 
her. 


W. F. 


Barbara Custance, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 1 


Following a well-articulated read- 
ing of three Scarlatti Sonatas, Bar- 
bara Custance turned to Bach’s C 
minor Fantasy, with which she opened 
her last recital in New York in 
March, 1949, and Beethoven’s Ap- 
passionata Sonata. In all of these 
works she revealed a fine sense of 
rhythm and appreciation for archi- 
tectonic detail, though her forceful 
rendering of the Bach Fant: asy bred a 
ponderousness in her playing that 
blurred the outlines of the Beethoven 
work, particularly in its first move- 
ment. Fortunately his heavy quality 
was much less evident in four Brahms 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Orchestras in Now York 





(Continued from page 9) 

this, his reading of the Second Sym- 
phony as well as the concerto vibrated 
with life and an unexpected kind of 
lightness and good humor (especially 
in the Allegretto grazioso of the con- 
certo) which he himself has not sur- 
passed within recent memory. 

The Second Concerto is more the 
typical virtuoso showpiece than one 
may be inclined to think of it ir ab- 
sentia. In the presence of the work 
itself one realizes that, except for the 
third and fourth movements, it is 
largely fireworks of spectacular pro- 
portions and that none of the an 
tants, least of all the soloist, has many 
opportunities for intimate, poetic ex 
pression. By the same token, the tech 
nical and purely physical demands are 
very great. Mr. Istomin is a young 
pianist who can fill these demands 
with comparative ease. In this per- 
formance he commanded prodigious 
manual power, and his technique was 
equal to Brahms’s blackest, most sol- 
idly packed pages. Given the oppor- 
tunity, he also produced a lovely sing- 
ing tone, and one could have wished 
for more such opportunities in this 
music. Together, Mr. Istomin and 
Mr. Szell gave one of the best bal- 
anced, most searching and exhilarating 
performances of the concerto it has 
been our privilege to hear in some 
time. 

R. E. 


Kurzweil Conducts 
Bell Symphony Society 


The concert of the Bell Symphony 
Society in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 4 
was under the direction of Fredric 
Kurzweil, who also doubled as soloist 
in Mozart’s Piano Concerto in C 
minor, K. 491. The concerto, capably 
played and conducted by Mr. Kurz- 
weil, was preceded by the Overture to 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis and _fol- 
lowed by Don Gillis’ Symphony No. 
5%. The orchestra played this funny 
symphony with verve and _ vivacity, 
and the response of the large audience 
was so enthusiastic that the last move- 
ment had to be repeated. Virginia 
MacWatters, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was the so- 
loist in the second half of the pro- 
gram. She sang Una voce poco fa, 
from Rossini’s The Barber of Seville: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The Nightingale 
and the Rose; and the Laughing Song 
from Strauss’s Fledermaus. The ex- 
cerpt from the Strauss operetta was 
particularly appealing, and as an en- 
core Miss MacWatters sang The Last 
Rose of Summer. The concert closed 
with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

B. 


Alfredo Campoli Makes 
Belated American Debut 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


George Szell conduc ting. Alfredo 
Campoli, violinist Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 5 and 6: 
Symphony in D minor........ Franck 
Symphonie Espagnole Sn i 
Excerpts from La Damnation de 
Faust ee eae endinin Berlioz 


It is news when an artist of thirty 
years’ reputation on the Continent is 
heard in his first American appear- 
ance. Alfredo Campoli, who has been 
concertizing in Europe since 1916, was 
brought back to the platform four 
times after his belated debut, and he 
deserved to be. The precision of his 
intonation was somewhat relative be- 
cause he was not above the porta- 
mento that is permissible and indeed 
becoming in the Lalo work, but his 
huge, heavenly tone quite obviated the 
usual finicky considerations. His as- 
surance in technical matters was amply 
manifest in the effortless way that he 
sailed through the most difficult pas- 
sages, and he gave to the music a dig- 
nity and a compelling loveliness it 
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Alfredo 
Campoli 





rarely has, which is measure enough 
For sheer loveliness of sound he has 
few equals today. _ 

Mr. Szell, for his part, 
the Lalo and everything clse wit! 
sovereign skill and intelligence. One 
might have taken exception to thie a 
pressway speed of the Rakoczy Marel 
hut there could be no quibbling over 
the validity of Mr. Szell’s conception 
or the splendors he was able to pro 
duce. The Franck was so conyinc 
ingly wrought that the most calloused 
listener could not help but be atfected 
by it. 


conducted 


By 
Toscanini Conducts 
All-Beethoven Program 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 6, 


6:30: 


Coriolan Overture; Symphony No. 3 
~ Beethoven 


Arturo Toscanini’s way with Bee 
thoven has been described too often 
to warrant any extended consideration 
at this late date, but there was some- 
thing quite special about it in ~~ 
instance. I had never been partial t 
the conductor’s conception of the 
Eroica Symphony. For all its glories 
it had always seemed to me too his- 
trionic in its heroics, too pugnacious. 
[ must report that this performance 
was, without qualification, the most 
nearly perfect I have ever heard. 
Mellow was not the word for it; Mr 
Toscanini has found lush beauties in 
many unlikely places but never in Bee 
thoven. It was as relentless as always, 
but nowhere hard and cold as it has 
been, and there was no anxious seek 
ing after the music’s elusive message 
he just nursed the embryonic structure 
and let it grow to epic proportions 
in its own good time. The orchestra 
seemed to be caught up in the emo 
tional connotations of the occasion: it 
was as if all of them knew that this 
might be Mr. Toscanini’s last Eroica 
and were determined to make it their 
best, too. It was a truly noble per 
formance, far more so than any of 
his recorded Eroicas and more so in 
deed than any I have heard him con- 
duct in years past. He gave every 
ounce of his energy to it, and at the 
end he was as visibly shaken by the 
experience as the audience was at his 
physical appearance. This was a con- 
cert to remember. 


‘2 


Leo Smit Performs 
Copland Piano Concerto 


Charles Munch, 
pianist. Car- 


Boston Symphony, 
conductor. Leo Smit, 
negie Hall, Dec. 5, 2:30: 


’ 


Symphony No. 3 (Eroica)..Beethoven 

8 GE SER rer as eee Debussy 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. . 
SELL BE SHORE EE ENN. Ee Copland 


Aaron Copland, who was present at 
this concert, may have felt amused 
and flattered that his Piano Concerto 
had the musical vitality and shock- 
value to send indignant dowagers and 
disgruntled men scurrying from the 
hall. Although the rudeness of these 
people (who could either leave before 
the performance or wait until the end 
of it) might be felt as intolerable, it 


could also be interpreted as a tribute 
to the music. No one could slump in 
his seat and doze off during this chal- 
lenging, astringent, bold, brassy score 
with its echoes of the very hot jazz 
of the twenties. When Copland played 
the solo part with the Boston Sym- 
phony under Serge Koussevitzky in 
3oston in 1927, controversy flamed up. 
He had gotten under the skin of the 
conservatives and reactionaries and 
upset them deeply. Obviously his mu- 
sic has not lost its sting for them. 

In spite of its fascinating symphonic 
treatment of jazz elements and its 
powerful feeling, | have never listened 
to this work without mixed feelings. 
It still seems inconsistent in style and 
formally loose, for all its eloquence 
and rhythmic power. Even if Cop- 
land intended to introduce the jazz 
elements abruptly and to treat the rest 
of the work along extended lyrical 
lines, | cannot help feeling that he did 
not solve the problems of musical 
logic and Phase AL en completely sat- 
istactorily. Yet this concerto is a 
landmark in American music, a truly 
creative and disturbing piece of music 
Mr. Smit played superbly, and Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra gave of their 
best. 

The interpretation of Beethoven's 
Kroica had many touches of original- 
itv. Mr. Munch approached the work 
subjectively ; he conducted it with al 
most Tchaikovskian pathos. Yet he 
did not neglect the architectural sig 
nificance of the music; every strand 
of counterpoint was part of the inter- 
pretative scheme, even when his tem 
pos made it impossib le for every one 
to be heard clearly. He treated De- 
bussy’s Ibéria in a melodramatic way 
that made it exciting at the expense 
of some of its rhythmic subtlety and 


poetry. The orchestra was in excel- 
lent form throughout the afternoon 
R, 


Acoustical Experiment 
Made in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA Philadelphia Or 
chestra patrons participated in a 
unique acoustical experiment at the 
\cademy of Music on Nov. 20 and 
21. Harl McDonald, the orchestra's 
manager, announced that the first 
half of each concert would be pre 
sented with an entirely open stage 
The shell that regularly encloses thi 
musicians was set in place during 
intermission and used for the second 
half. After each performance, mem 
bers of the audience were asked for 
their comments on the tonal qualities 
of the two arrangements. The poll 
indicated a preference for the shell, 
lesigned by Mr. McDonald in 1942 

The decision to make this experi 
ment was reached after numerous 
comments had been received on the 
fine quality of the orchestra’s recent 
recordings for Columbia. Until two 
vears ago, the shell was used for 
recordings as well as for concerts. At 
first only the ceiling was removed 
during recording sessions; finally the 
shell was discarded entirely. Audi- 
ences at the Academy voted in favor 
of retaining the shell for concerts 
by nearly four to one. 
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New Wusic Reviews 





American Piano Works 
Of Intimate Character 


It is always refreshing to find 
American composers writing in an in- 
timate vein. The big strenuous works 
for the concert hall have their place, 
of course, but music that can be 
played at home and enjoyed by ama- 
teurs as well as professionals will win 
as many or more friends for con- 
temporary art. 

Virgil Thomson’s Portraits, for 
piano solo, of which Album Four has 
been published by Mercury Music 
Corporation, are in this intimate style. 
There is nothing to prevent their being 
played in concert, but they can best 
be appreciated at home, where one can 
study each one, trying to discern the 
character of the subject. This album 
includes portraits of eight of the com- 
poser’s friends. They are written in 
simple, transparent style, with consid- 
erable expressive power. Hymn, a 
portrait of Josiah Marvel, this writer 
can attest, is a true character study, 
reflecting many facets of the subject’s 
personality. Poltergeist, a portrait of 
Hans Arp, is extraordinarily vivid, 
and has a Scarlattian dash about it. 
At times Thomson writes with a de- 
termined simplicity that becomes an 
affectation, but the best of these por- 
traits are charming and wonderfully 
economical. A simplified version of 
the lusty Ragtime Bass, from Thom- 
son’s Ten Etudes, has been issued by 
Carl Fischer. 

Ray Green’s Short Sonata in F af- 
fords a good introduction to his music 
for pianists of moderate technical abil- 
ity. Its bland, sweet harmonies, its 
restless rhythmic patterns, its dance- 
like pulse are all characteristic. The 
two outer movements are brisk and 
propulsive; the two inner ones, a Pas- 
torale and Chorale, more static and 
contemplative in mood. It is issued 
by American Music Edition. 

Vincent Persichetti’s Piano Sona- 
tines Nos. 1, 2, and 3, issued sepa- 
rately by Elkan-Vogel, are thoroughly 
modern in harmonic idiom and style, 
yet their wit, their transparent design, 
and their clever keyboard devices will 
attract evem conservatively minded 
pianists. Persichetti is brittle and 
eclectic in these sonatinas, but he is 
engagingly polished and concise. Stu- 
dents will find them interesting to 
work on; they are not forbiddingly 
difficult. 

Ross 

Waltzes, 


Lee _Finney’s 


I Nostalgic 
issued in 


Mercury Music 
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FORTY 


ELIZABETHAN SONGS 
by 
Campian, Ford, Morley 
Dowland and others 
— High and Low — 
4 books, each $1.00 


JOHN 


DOWLAND 


FIFTY SONGS 
— High and Low — 
2 books, each $2.00 


These are in the authentic edition of 
DR. EDMUND H. FELLOWES 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10 
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Corporation’s series of American Pi- 
ano Music edited by John Kirkpatrick, 
are neither interesting enough in 
themselves nor clever enough as a 
commentary on the romantic waltz to 
hold the attention. 

Vivien Harvey has written a series 
of Variations on Greensleeves, the 
English folk song, which offer some 
neat problems in the execution of or- 
naments and inner parts but which 
seem thin and uninventive in texture 
and creative development. The work 
is published by Ricordi. 

—R. S. 


Compositions for Piano 
By Herrarte and Villa-Lobos 


The Six Sketches for Piano by 
Manuel Herrarte have an interesting 
dual character. Part of the time, as 
in the first sketch, the composer seems 
to be doing his duty as a close-lipped, 
sardonic modernist, writing in a lean, 
dissonant, and slightly satirical style. 
3ut in the second sketch, a warm, 
even sentimental melodiousness breaks 
forth; and in the fifth sketch one 
feels the pulse of folk music. Uneven 
as it is, this suite has vitality to rec- 
ommend it. It is published by Elkan- 
Vogel. 

Six pieces form the album of Heitor 
Villa-Lobos’ Guia Pratico (Practical 
Guide), issued by Southern. They 
are entitled: The Ring; Lullaby; The 
Poor Blind Woman; The Raccoon; 
Beautiful Life; and Long Live the 
Carnival! If the titles sound “corny”, 
so does the music, yet there are good 
qualities in several of the pieces. The 
Lullaby reflects the composer’s luxuri- 
ant harmonic invention; and The Rac- 
coon is a charming vignette of folk 


life. 
—R. S. 
Piano Teaching Pieces 
3IALOSKY, MARSHALL: A Sori 
, M: AE: J Sprin 
Song. (Presser) ? 
3usH, GLapys B.: A Roundelay. 
(Presser) ; 


Correy, JAck R.: Clowns (Presser) 

Davis, JEAN R.: The Jolly Juggler. 
(Presser) ve 

GeiBEL, ADAM: Sleep (arr. by Ada 
Richter). (Presser) j 

Hisss, CLteo A.: Follow the Leader. 
(Presser) 

Katz, BERNARD: Souffle. 
f (Presser) 

Kevan, G. ALEx: The Steeplechase. 
(Presser) 

KING, STANFORD: Pearls of the Night. 
(Presser) 


Minuet 


KiorPes, Gerorce <A.: Punchinello. 
(Presser) 

McHate, Marcery: Corn Huskin’ 
(Presser) 

RoBInson, ANNE: The Doll’s Tea 
Party. (Presser) 


Rocers, ExizABpetH E.: On a Hobby 
Horse. (Presser) 

ScHerR, WILLIAM: Midnight Riders; 
To a Daisy. (Presser) 

Stairs, Loutse E.: The Circus Band. 
(Presser) 

Tittery, Hupert: Let’s Play Leap- 
frog. (Presser) 

Travis, Bosss: Flying an Airplane. 
( Presser) 

WiIGHAM, MARGARET: Puppy’s Tale; 
Holiday in Holland. (Presser) 


New Cantata and Suite 
By Bernard Rogers 


Two worthy works by Bernard 
Rogers have been published by South- 
ern Music Publishing. The most not- 
able of these is a cantata called A 
Letter from Pete. It is a setting of a 
text by Walt Whitman, and it is 
scored for mixed chorus, soprano and 
tenor solos, and either small or large 
orchestra. The present version has 
been published in voice and piano re- 
duction. 

The work is on the whole a power- 
ful one. Rogers has long been recog- 
nized as a master of the orchestra, 

















First Performances in New York Concerts 


Songs 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario: Two Shake- 
spearean Sonnets—Then Hate Me When 
hou Wilt; In the Spring (Georgia Las- 
ter, Dec. 1) 


Piano Works 
Bach, J. S.-Lipatti, Dinu: Pastorale in F 
_CNikita Magaloff, Nov. 23) 
Ginastera, Alberto: Sonata (Marisa Regules, 
Nov. 29) 


Violin Works 


Engel, Lehman: Sonata in C major (Irving 
ecker, Nov. 29) 

Walton, William: Sonata (Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nov. 30) 


Chamber Works 


D’Arriaga, Juan Crisostomo: Quartet in D 
minor (New Music Quartet, Nov. 24) 

Fine, Irving: Notturno (Saidenberg Little 
Symphony, Nov. 29) 


Choral Works 


Blow, John: Awake, Awake, My Lyre (Fes- 
tival of British Music, Dec. 4) 


Lawes, William: Britannia Triumphans, a 
masque (Festival of British Music, Dec. 
11) 


Worgan, John: Ode—The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High (Festival of British Music, 
Dec. 4) 


Concertos 


Kabalevsky, Dimitri: Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 49 (Boston Symphony, 
Dec. 2) 


Orchestral Music 


Bach, J. S.-von Webern, Anton: Ricercare 
No. 2 from the Musical Offering (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Nov. 29) 

Bloch, Ernest: Concerto Grosso No. 2, for 
string orchestra (Boston Symphony, Dec. 
2) 


Jacobson, Maurice: Symphonic Suite for 
Strings (Festival of British Music, Dec. 
>? 


2) 

Rubbra, Edmund: Symphony No. 5, in B 
flat, Op. 63 (Festival of British Music, 
Jec. 2) 

Yashushi Akutagawa: Suite on Old Japa- 


nese Folk Themes, for string orchestra 
(Kurt Woess concert, Dec. 4) 








and it is advisable to reserve judg- 
ment on any work of his in piano re- 
duction. Seen with this in mind, how- 
ever, the vocal score suggests much 
that is typical of Rogers’ unusual 
style: a skimpy, but strong, harmonic 
idiom; a musical continuity sustained 
rather remarkably by development of 
fragmentary, impersonal motives; an 
elusive evocation of the Middle East. 
As a matter of fact, the one serious 
criticism that might be leveled against 
the work is the curious effect brought 
about by merging the exotic evoca- 
tion of the music with the lace-and- 
tears sentimentality of the Whitman 
text. The choral writing is, by the 
way, knockout. 

The Silver World, a short suite for 
flute, oboe and string orchestra, is 
another side of Rogers’ personality— 
a charming one, to be sure, but not 
quite so convincing. The piece is an 
evocation of the child’s world, the 
fairy-tale atmosphere that Ravel was 
so partial to. And the precise uneasi- 
ness one feels about The Silver 
World is that Ravel did do this sort 
of thing, and better than just about 
anyone, at that. But the Rogers score 
gives pleasure, and it has an admir- 
able preciseness of effect; any con- 
ductor in the market for a latter day 
Mother Goose might look into it. 


—W. F. 


Coronation Music 
Available in Single Volume 


The British Book Centre in New 
York has issued a handsome volume 
gravely entitled The Music with the 
Form and Order of the Service To 
Be Performed at the Coronation of 
Her Most Excellent Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II in the Abbey Church of 
Westminster on Tuesday the 2nd Day 
of June 1953. The royal-scarlet-and- 
gold clothbound edition, published in 
London by Novello, is priced at $6 
and has a preface by Frank Howes. 

The book should have great appeal 
to serious church musicians, since the 
Coronation is a religious ritual and 
the music for it is sacred in content. 
Not a very large portion of the music 
is new, but what is not is worth in- 
vestigation by those who do not know 
it. 

Repeated from previous Coronations 
are Parry’s I Was Glad When They 
Said Unto Me, Handel’s exciting 
Zadok the Priest, and Stanford’s 
Gloria in Excelsis. The two Victorian 
works are wonderfully effective in the 
choral writing. 


Orlando Gibbons’ O Clap Your 
Hands Together, William Byrd’s I 
Will Not Leave You Comfortless, 


S. S. Wesley’s Thou Wilt Keep Him 
in Perfect Peace, and a Rejoice in the 
Lord attributed to John Redford are 
well known but nonetheless beautiful. 

The contributions of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams include a first-rate 
setting of The Old Hundredth Psalm 


Tune and a simple, exquisite motet 

O Taste and See—both new—as well 

as the Creed and Sanctus from the 

1923 Communion Service in G minor. 

William H. Harris’ Let My Prayer 

Come Up is a short, richly harmo- 

nized, new work. Herbert Howells’ 

Behold, O God Our Defender ; George 

Dyson’s Be Strong; Healey Willan’s 

O Lord, Our Governor—all new—are 

also characteristic of their composers’ 

styles. 

A large-scale glittering Te Deum 
Laudamus, composed by William Wal- 
ton tor the ceremony, is unfortunately 
too elaborate to be assured of many 
periormances. 

R. A. E. 

Sacred Choral Music Listed 

Morcan, Haypn: Speak Peace, O 
Lord (SSATB, a cappella). (J. 
Fischer). 

RACHMANINOFF: O Come, Let Us 
Worship (SSAATTBB or SATB, 
a cappella). (Gray). 

THIMAN, Eric H.: A 
Praise to the Creator 
SS, organ). (Gray). 

THomson, VirGit: My Shepherd Will 
Supply My Need (traditional South- 
ern hymn tune) (SSAA, a cap- 
pella). (Gray). 

WeEAvER, PoweELL, arr. by David H. 
Witt: Praise the Lord, His Glories 
Show (SATB, organ). (Galaxy). 

WeEAveR, Mary: Confess Jehovah 
Thankfully (SATB, a_ cappella). 
(Galaxy). 

Wuitrorp, Homer: God of the Uni- 
verse (SATB, organ). (J. Fischer). 

Wuitney, Maurice C.: When God 
of Old Came Down (SATB, or- 
gan). (Gray). 

WituiAMs, Davin H.: Easter Tri- 
umph (SATB, junior choir ad lib., 
organ). (Birchard). Fight the Good 
Fight (SATB, organ). (Carl 
Fischer). Psalm 23 (SATB, so- 
prano solo or youth choir, organ). 
(Grav). 


Hymn of 
(SATB or 


Secular Choral Music Listed 

BENKHARDT, Gus: arr. by Walter 
Eckhard: Let Freedom _ Ring! 
(SSAATTBB, tenor solo, piano). 
(Ditson). 

DonaTH, JENO: Red, White and Blue 
(SSA, piano). (Presser). 

Larson, Eart Roranp: A - Roving 
(sea chantey) (TTBB, a cappella). 
(Birchard). Marching Song (TBB, 
piano). (J. Fischer). 

VerpI, arr. by Mae Nightingale: 
Grand March from Aida 
(SSATBB, piano). (Carl Fischer). 

WarreEN, Exinor Remick: Rolling 
Rivers, Dreaming Forests (SSAA 
TTBB, a cappella). (Carl Fisher). 


Sunday Excursion 
An Operatic Curtain-Raiser 


Sunday Excursion, a , opera 
with libretto by Arnold Sundgaard 
(Continued on following page) 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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(Composers Connor 





The department of music of Texas 
Technological College has announced 
that its third annual Texas Sympo- 
sium of Contemporary Music will be 
held from April 20 to 25 on the col- 
lege’s campus at Lubbock. A _bro- 
chure has been sent to all music de- 
partments in eight southwestern states 
from which the college hopes to draw 
original compositions for performance 
and critical examination during the 
festival week. The selection of a com- 
position for performance will be based 
upon the style of the work, craftsman- 
ship, length (not to exceed ten min- 
utes), and the college’s facilities for 
its presentation. Further inquiries 
should be addressed to the symposium 
committee, headed by Mary Jeanne 
van Appledorn. The committee’s 
deadline is Jan. 15, 1954. 

. . 7 

Another organization seeking origi- 
nal works for performance is the 
Centre de Documentation de Musique 
Internationale, at 2 bis, rue Vivienne, 
Paris (2éme), which is sponsoring an 
international music festival in Paris, 

1 co-operation with the Radiodifus- 
sion Francaise, at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1954. The festival will center 
around six concerts devoted mainly to 
contemporary works. Those to be 
erformed (in large or small forms, 
but not to exceed thirty minutes in 
ength) will be selected by an inter- 
ational jury of CDMI members. 

‘omposers are asked to submit scores 
10 later than Jan. 5, 1954. 

. o . 

The Queens College Orchestra So- 
iety, a college-community organiza- 
tion in Flushing, N. Y., was assisfed 
by the Queens College Choir, under 
he direction of Boris Schwarz, in per- 
formances of Karol Rathaus’ Aca- 
lemic Cantata for Choir and Or- 
‘hestra on Dec. 4 and 5. Also bear- 
ing the tithe O Iuvenes, the cantata 
was written for the tenth anniversary 
of Queens College in 1947 ...A 
iew Sabbath Eve liturgy, Sabbath for 
Israel, by A. W. Binder, received its 
first performance on Dec. 4 at the 
Stephen Wise Free Synagogue in 
New York. The Synagogue choir was 
directed by the composer. 

. . . 

The premiere of a Gothic Concerto 
by the Polish composer Andrzej 
Panufnik was featured in a program 
by the Collegium Musicum of New 
York, Fritz Rikko, conductor, at the 
McMillan Theatre on Dec. 3. The 





a 
Rachmaninoff 
RAPSODIE ON A THEME 

OF PAGANINI 
For Piano and Orchestra 


Score and parts for rent 
Miniature score $2.00 
Reduction 2 pianos $3.00 
(By the composer) 





EIGHTEENTH VARIATION 


from the above work 
(Source of music The Story of 
Three Loves) 


Piano Solo 
Original Edition (Gr.4) 80c 
Standard Edition (Gr.2) 50c 


Violin Solo 
Arranged by FRITZ KREISLER 
80c 


From your dealer 
Charles Foley, Publisher 


67 W. 44 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

















December 15, 1953 


concert was part of a commemorative 
evening marking the 410th anniver- 
sary of the death of the Polish astron- 
omer Copernicus held under the au- 
spices of the Polish Circle of Colum- 
bie University . . . Works by Virgil 
Ynomson, Irving Schiein, Sam Raph- 
ling, Maxwell Powers, and Don Sha- 
piro were heard in the season’s second 
American Repertory Concert, pre- 
sented at the Greenwich House Music 
School under the direction of Mr. 
Raphling on Dec. 6... Four vocal 
oe instrumental works by Vally 
Weig! were performed under the com- 
poser’s direction over station WNYC, 
also on Dec. 6, in association with the 
American Composers Alliance. 


Contests 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music 
CLuss Composers Contest. Auspi- 
ces: National Federation of Music 
Clubs. For a piano or instrumental 
sonata, and for a chamber work. 
Open to any American composer. 
Awards (in each category): $150, 
and $100. Deadline: March 25. 
Address: Halsey Stevens, School of 
Music, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 3518 University Ave., Los 
Angeles 7; or NFMC headquarters, 
445 W. 23rd St., New York 11. 

MIcHAELS MeEMorRIAL Music AWARD 

Auspices: Ravinia Festival Associ- 

ation. Open to singers, pianists, and 

string players between eighteen and 

29 years of age Auditions in April 

and May, 1954. Award: $1,000, 

and a solo appearance with the Chi- 
cago Symphony at Ravinia during 
the summer of 1955. Deadline: Feb. 

6, 1954. Address: Michaels Me- 

morial Music Award, 122 S. Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

AUMBURG COMPETITION. Auspices: 

Walter W. Naumburg Musical 

Foundation. Open to singers, pian- 

ists, and string players between six- 

teen and thirty vears of age. Audi- 

tions in March and April, 1954. 

Award: a Town Hall debut spon- 

sored by the Foundation during the 

1954-55 season. Deadline: Feb. 1, 

1954. Address: Naumburg Founda- 

tion, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19. 

. . . 

Winners of first prizes in the 1953 

Mu Phi Epsilon Compesition Contest 

are Blythe Owen, of Chicago, for her 

Trio for Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon; 

Mildred Hunt Harris, of the Uni- 

versity of Washington, for her Three 

Epitaphs for Piano; Ruth Good 

Smith, of Columbia, Mo., for her 

God’s Rider, for orchestra and chor- 

us; Jean M. Sharp, of Seattle, for 

her Nine Songs for Soprano; Jeanne 
van Appledorn, of Lubbock, for her 

Burlesca, for piano, brass and snare 

drum; and Elizabeth Davies Gould 

for her Toccata, for piano... Ne- 
omi Weiss, pianist, of Chicago and 

New York, a member of Mu Phi 

Epsilon, was the recipient of the 

$1,000 scholarship award presented 

under the auspices of the Friday 

Morning Music Club of Washington. 


New Wlusic 


(Continued from preceding page) 
and music by Alec Wilder, was writ- 
ten “specifically as a companion piece 
for those operas, serious in tone but 
modest in length, that demand a cur- 
tain-raiser for their effective presen- 
tation”. The authors add, in their 
foreword, that they suggest “a feeling 
and style based on the recollection of 
early innocence, youthful agony, and 
peppermint-stick sophistication”. The 
action takes place on a Sunday excur- 
sion train about 1910 and concerns the 
meeting of two girls and two boys. 
The work calls for five singers and a 





Z 





small orchestra; it is also available in 
piano score. It is published by G. 
Schirmer. 

Sunday Excursion fulfills its pur- 
pose efficiently. It is easy to produce, 
not excessively difficult to sing, and it 
is just long enough in performance 
(about 25 minutes) to set an evening 
going without tiring the audience. It 
is regrettable that the libretto is so 
trite and the music so melodically dry 
and so mannered. The work makes 
a strong appeal to the most conven- 
tional sort of sentimentality. 


—R. S. 
Schubert Anniversary 
Marked by Publication 
In commemoration of the 125th 
anniversary of the death of Franz 


Schubert, the C. F. Peters Corpora- 
tion has issued the complete edition of 
Schubert’s songs in seven volumes, 
newly revised by Friedlaender. Vol- 
umes 1, 2 and 3 were already avail- 
able: and Volumes 4, 5, 6 and 7 came 
off the press on Nov. 19, the date on 
which Schubert died in 1828. Com- 
plete editions of the songs of Brahms, 
Schumann, and Hugo Wolf are also 
again available in the Peters Edition 

R. S 


Pennsylvania Dutch 
Songs and Dances 


Sing and Dance with the Pennsvl 
vania Dutch, a volume compiled and 
arranged with translations and com- 
mentary bv Ruth L. Hausman and 
illustrated by Frances Lichten will be 
equally annealing to children and 
adults. Children will enjoy the de- 
lightful old tunes, the dances, and the 
illustrations in the books. Their elders 
will also be interested in the wealth of 
information about the historv and 
customs of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
which Miss Hausman has contrived to 
weave into the collection without over 
loading it with notes or explanations 
As Miss Hausman points out. the 
music of these people has not received 
as much attention as their dress, their 
religions habits, and their laneuage 
She divides the book into 
voted to the three principal groups of 
the Pennsvlvania Dutch: the “Plait 
People”, the “Church People”, and 
the Moravians. Religious and secular 
music both receive attention. The hook 
is issued by Edward B. Marks Music 


Corporation 


sections de 


x, > 


Lea Pocket-Score 
Repertoire Grows 


A commendable job in the pocket 
score field is being done by Lea 
Pocket Scores, which has now issued 
over forty standard titles in the 
classic field including organ 
and piano works. and other instru 
mental compositions. They are printed 
cleanly and sharply from apparently 
new plates, and the notes are large 
enough so that the scores could be 
used for actual performance as well 
as for studv. They are priced at 98 
cents each. 


songs, 


Orchestra Works Listed 


3ERLI0zZ: The Trojans in Carthage, 


Overture. Fdition Cranz. (South- 
ern). 
Haypn: Svmphony in D_ (La 


Chasse); Symphony in G, No. 16 
(Oxford). Edition Cranz. (South 
ern). 


Cello Music Listed 


DetLta CrayA, AzzoL1Ino BERNARDINO 
(trans. by Luigi Silva): Toccata e 
Canzona. (Ricordi). 

GuERRINI, G. (trans. by Luigi Silva) : 
Thirteen Studies for Cello Solo. 
(Ricordi). 

PAGANINI, NicoL_o (trans. by Luigi 
Silva) : 24 Caprices for Cello Solo. 


(Ricordi). 
ScHUBERT, FRANZ (trans. by Luigi 
Silva): Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales. (Ricordi). 


Organ Music Listed 

BLACKBURN, JOHN: Chorale-Prelude 
on Beata Nobis Gaudia. (Galaxy). 

Jacos, Dom CLEMENT: Twenty Easy 
Pieces on Gregorian Themes (for 
harmonium or organ without ped- 
also). (Associated). 

MEYEROWITZ, JAN: Fantasy and Fi- 


nale (on themes by J. F. Helévy) 
(Marks). 

SCHUMANN, Rosert (freely arranged 
by E. Power Biggs) 


Sketches. (Mercury). 

Choral Music Listed 

Hitt, Urr K.: Berne (SATB 
pella). (Marks). 

Perry, JULIA: Song of Our S 
(SATB, a cappella). (Galax 


b 


Pianist Receives 
Manufacturer’s Award 


VIENNA.—Wilhelm Backhaus 
first recipient of the Bosendorfe 
Ring, an award established by the 
firm of Bosendorfer, Vienna pian 
makers, to mark the 125th anniversar 
of their founding. The ring is it 
tially awarded to the pianist wl 
the firm’s opinion, is  outstandir 
among his contemporaries ; it will 
passed on to another pianist by Mr 
Backhaus, just as the German actors 
who have held the Iffland Ring have 
passed it on, at the time their 
deaths, to the actor of their ice 
Mr. Backhaus took part in a sp 
award concert given by the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Clemens Krauss 
on Oct. 19 He plaved the B 
and E flat Piano Concert 
Beethoven 


New English Translation 


Of La Boheme To Be Heard 


Ruth and Thomas Martin’ 
English translation of La Bohém« 
be heard for the first time in New 
York when the Symphonic Workshoy 
of the 92nd Street YM & YWHA 
gives a concert version of the Puccini 
Auditoriu 
Levine will d 


opera in Kaufmann 
Dec. 20. Maurice 
the presentation 


Atlantic City Sponsors 
Three Free Concerts 


ATLANTIC City.—The TI 
concert by the Atlantic 


J 


phony, under Van Lier Lanning 
Nov. 25 was second in the orchestra’s 
series of three free concerts spons 


by the City Atlantic Ci 





NIKITA 


MAGALOFF 


Pianist 





Is Playing 


TOCCATA IN "G" 


by 


Frescobaldi-Barték 
P1820 75 


Published by 


CARL FISCHER tx. 


» NEW YORA | 


Boston © Chicago ¢ Dallas ¢ Los Angel 





62 Cooper Sq., 165 W. 57th St 
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Books 


Mitton Cross’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
GrEAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR Mu- 
sic. By Milton Cross and David 
Ewen. New York: Doubleday. 1,009 
pp. 2 volumes, boxed. $5.95. 

It does no disservice to the spon- 
sors to remark that this handsome set 
clearly was tailored for the Christmas 
market. At the price it is a bargain, 
all things considered. There are thou- 
sands of new listeners each year and 
they could do a great deal worse than 
this in the matter of esthetic aids. 

Quantitatively the two volumes 
cover an immense territory. At that, 
selectivity was perforce operative, and 
one might dwell on certain sins of 
omission. For example, why include 
Milhaud and Honegger and exclude 
Poulenc? Where is Roussel among 
the Frenchmen, or Ives among our 
own? Anyway, some 78 composers, 
with their principal works, are con- 
sidered in alphabetical, program-note 
fashion. Additionally there are pro- 
vided a succinct outline of musical 
history, a glossary of musical terms, 
a dictionary of forms, a biographical 
bibliography, and a basic discography. 
Everything is set forth in straight- 
forward, albeit somewhat patronizing, 
fashion. 

A detailed criticism hardly would 
be in order because the special fame 
enjoyed by Mr. Cross already circum- 
scribes the audience. Suffice it to say 
that a spot check reveals no short- 
comings except those that are inevit- 
ably attendant upon oversimplification. 
\ purist might take offense at the 
likes of this sentence: “The first im- 
portant period in musical history was 
the polyphonic . . .” But to what 
avail? In the long run there is prob- 
ably no harm done. The mass market 
is entitled to be spared the complexi- 
ties of relative artistic truth—or does 
our forbearance only widen the un- 
fortunate chasm between producers 
and consumers? 

om. 1. 


THE LANGUAGE oF Music. By Klaus 
Liepmann. New York: The Ronald 
Press. 365 pp. $5. 

This is billed as an adjunct to “ap- 
preciation”, but the emphasis through- 
out is on materials, not personalities, 
The author is director of the music 
faculty at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, having taught previ- 
ously at Yale University and the Man- 





hattan School of Music, and much 
earlier at Cologne, Hamburg and 
Berlin. He is thus amply equipped 


fo facilitate his announced purpose 
here: “to develop an understanding 
of music and musical works by going 
to the music itself for information. 
rather than trying to arrive at a con- 
cept of music through parallel emo- 
tions or verbal descriptions.” 

In other words, this is in fact a 


guide to the appreciation of music’s 
basic realities, if that is not a contra- 
diction in terms. The chapters deal in 
logical sequence with time factors, 
melody, harmony, tonality, tone color, 
the various instrumental choirs, ex- 
pression, texture, form, and style. Ear 
training is given primary attention, 
and in due course score reading and 
analysis. It should be emphasized that 
history is not bypassed in this process. 
The most attractive feature of the 
book, indeed, is the efficacy with which 
the author interpolates a minimal but 
adequate amount of the usual “appre- 
ciation” matter and makes it do dou- 
ble duty for the edification of the 
serious student. The passive laity— 
those in “appreciation” classes for 
which this text was designed—will 
find it rewarding but much rougher 
going than they have been used to. 


RICHARD WAGNER UND DEUTSCHE 
RoMANTIK. By Othmar Fries. 
Zurich: Atlantis Verlag. 224 pages. 
1952. 

The question whether Wagner be- 
longed to the German school of ro- 
manticism, or whether he could be 
called a classicist on account of his 
revolutionary achievements in creating 
a Gesamtkunstwerk, will not be easily 
settled. This penetrating essay, writ- 
ten by a young and well versified 
musicologist, analyzes the spiritual, 
stylistic, and programmatic concep- 
tion of Wagner’s work in its rela- 
tionship to the literary masters of the 
German romanticists, such as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, Novalies, Tieck, and 
Wackenroder. Fries has done a pains- 
taking job, shedding new light in the 
realms of the romantic world, its 
wonders, dreams, motifs, and mythos. 
His conclusion may be summarized in 
the statement that Wagner, though 
highly influenced by romantic 
thoughts, went a big step further and 
combined these influences with a com- 
pletely new conception of his own. 
Only readers familiar with German 
literature and art will be able to fol- 
low the author’s detailed analysis. 


—R. B. 
3EETHOVEN StupiEs. By Ludwig 
Misch. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. 193 pp. $3.50. 


This is a collection of fourteen mis- 
cellaneous essays that appeared earlier 
in various German journals. They 
have been translated for the present 
volume by Geraldine de Courcy, who 
was formerly a MusicAL AMERICA 
correspondent in Central Europe. The 
author, now resident in New York, is 
known for his researches in the works 
of Brahms and in particular for a 
study of that composer published in 
Berlin in 1922. 

There is no suggestion that these 
pieces constitute, as a whole, any co- 
hesive or comprehensive esthetic re- 
assessment. Implicitly, however, they 
embody the author’s notion that form 
is determined by content—meaning the 
revealed musical idea—rather than 
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vice versa. There is a certain petu- 
lance in the tone throughout, and sev- 
eral respected authorities, Hugo Rie- 
mann notably, come in for opprobium 
in virtually all of the articles. 
Among the subjects considered are 
the Grand Fugue; the Finale of the 
Op. 130 Quartet vis-a-vis the Schu- 
bert B flat Sonata, Op. post.; the Op. 
31, No. 2, Sonata and Beethoven's 
“new path”, the Op. 110; and the 
Pseudo and Riddle Canons. In a 
piece on the Egmont Overture, evi- 
dence is advanced to show that its 
motival structure is inextricably bound 
to the Fifth Symphony and in fact 
makes a “seamless connection” with it. 
The author concedes that the Battle 
of Victoria “can claim no permanent 
place in the repertory”, but he insists 
“it is equally certain that it deserves 
to be known and for this reason 
should be played from time to time”. 
Needless to say his latter conviction 
was not proved at all. The final essay, 
which considers Fidelio as a kind of 
“ethical confession”, seemed awkward- 
ly romantic after so much scholarly, 
and not very gentlemanly, quibbling. 


By Max Ken- 
225 pp. 


Mozart IN SALZBURG 
yon. New York: Putnam. 
$4.50. 

A British musicologist, Mr. Kenyon 
set himself the task beloved by many 
a scholar, of isolating a bit of history 
and exploring its minuteae to his 
heart’s content and to the exclusion 
of the subject as a whole. Thus he 
has taken just the twelve periods of 
Mozart’s life when he was living in 
his native city of Salzburg, a com- 
munity the composer learned to hate 
and to which he never returned after 
1783, and examined his personal rela- 
tionships there as well as all of the 
music he composed at those times. 
Unfortunately for the book, Mr. Ken- 
yon does not explore the personal life 
exhaustively and he has little of 
monumental importance to deal with 
musically since the Salzburg works, 
with a few notable exceptions, are 
not the greatest Mozart. He reveals 
a very extensive and thorough knowl- 
edge of Mozart’s compositions, how- 
ever, and happily he does not approach 
every scrap of manuscript with the 
maudlin reverence that mars so many 
critiques of the young master’s tre- 
mendous and variable output. 


—R. E. 


3ULGARIAN-MACEDONIAN FoLtK Mv- 
sIc, By Boris A. Kremenliev. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 155 pp., 
musical illustrations. $5.00. 

A native of Bulgaria, the author 
received his musical education in this 
country and is now a member of the 
music faculty of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. In his re- 
search he not only consulted collec- 
tions containing some 12,000 Bulgarian 
songs, but he recorded native per- 
formances as well. In addition to in- 
troductory and concluding chapters 
and one devoted to the presentation of 
historical information, this book con- 
tains others given over to exhaustive 
analyses of meter, melody, structure, 
song types, and Bulgarian instruments. 
Since the text is illustrated with more 
than 200 musical examples, and the 
book contains sensibly subdivided in- 
dices and a 10% page bibliography, it 
would seem that Mr. Kremenliev’s 
work should take care of the subject 
for some time to come. Composers 
in search of novel rhythmic and me- 
lodic ideas would do well to look into 
the rich material supplied here. 


fi. 


Macie pes TAktstocks. By Fried- 
rich Herzfeld. 3erlin: Ullstein- 
Verlag. 208 pp., illustrated. 1953. 
The history of conducting, stem- 

ming from the natural desire of group 

leaders of early singers and musicians 
to mark the beat by hand gestures, is 
traced in this work from the first 
beginnings until our modern times 
when the conductor’s rank has 


achieved a position far outweighing 
that of the orchestra and sometimes 
even overshadowing that of the com- 


poser. There is basically not much 
new in the research work of the 
author as to the various methods of 
holding together an instrumental or 
choral body, but the eloquent descrip- 
tion, illustrated with historic anec- 
dotes and many a witty saying, makes 
excellent reading. 

The book improves in its later chap- 
ters, when the chief interest centers 
around the great orchestra leaders of 


our era, beginning with Mahler, 
Strauss, Weingartner and Nikisch, 


and ending with the promising avant 
garde of the youngest generation, such 
as Keilberth, Rosbaud, Sacher, and 
many others. While Herzfeld’s per- 
sonal liking may be linked to Furt- 
wangler, he remains free of preju- 
dices and bias towards representatives 
of the radical school (Klemperer, 
Scherchen), nor has his predominantly 
German-born selection of conductors 
distracted him from a warm-felt in- 
terest and intimate knowledge of 
American, French, British or Italian 
maestros. 

Mirrored in this panorama the 
reader will find clever comparisons be- 
tween old and new orchestras in ail 
countries, their programs, significance 
and evolution. With its array of 
splendid photographs the volume 
should be a welcome addition to music 
lovers’ libraries. 


—R. B 


MUSIKAESTHETIK. By Hans Joachim 
Moser. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co. 180 pp. 

In this brochure the author, from 
various points of view, examines the 
esthetic principles of music. The first 
half of the book is given to general 
and basic findings, the tonal dimen 
sions and musical formations, the dif 
ferences between “practical” and “non- 
practical” (“zweckhaft” and “zweck 
frei’) music, the blending of both 
types in the musical drama. In the 
second part Moser sketches a brief 
historv of the esthetic powers musi 
held from its early beginnings up t 
our times. Without taking sides the 
study, though penetratingly written 
seems heavily overburdened by its 
jumping analyses and bombastic style 
Too many details definitely detract the 
reader’s mind from the broader out 
lines the original conception war- 
ranted. 


—R. B 


How To Herre Your Cuitp WITH 
Music. By M. Emett Wilson. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1951. $2.75 


The author, who is professor of 
instrumental music at Ohio State 
University, has taught music from 
the kindergarten to graduate level. He 
offers advice about the child’s early 
musical environment, the choice of an 
instrument, the relation of parent to 
teacher, private and class lessons, and 
a multitude of other problems. The 
book is written in an informal vein 
for average parents. 

—R. S. 


” 


“InGA ... Pray!” (The Memoirs of 
Inga Hoegsbro Christensen). Writ- 
ten in collaboration with Molly 
Winston Pearson, Alice Randall, 
and Peggy London. New York: 
Exposition Press. 202 pp., illus- 
trated. $3.00. 

An account of the life and work 
of an energetic octogenarian who de- 
voted much of her busy life to the 
propagation of Scandinavian music in 
the United States. 

—A. H. 
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Hopkinson at Three Choirs 


(Continued from page 5) 

part from compositions by Pergolesi, 
Jomelli, and Harris himself. Daphnis 
and Amaryllis had been given its first 
performance at the Drury Lane 
Theatre in London in 1762 under the 
title Spring; and Thomas Norris, who 
had starred in the London production, 
now sang the principal tenor role in 
the Gloucester presentation. This type 
of music was entirely comprehensible 
to Hopkinson, whose contributions to 
and patronage of the ballad opera and 
similar productions in Philadelphia 
were an established fact. 

Hopkinson was told, early in the 
week, that the high point of the festi- 
val would come on Friday night when 
the choirs were to sing Handel's 
Messiah, at the Boothall. Hopkinson’s 
knowledge of this music was slight, 
chiefly limited to what he had heard 
of it from Benjamin Franklin. Curi- 
osity now drove him to find out more, 
and before long he had a clear idea 
of the oratorio’s history as the music 
vas well known in Gloucester. 


Messiah Not Published 


In preparing the programs for the 
1757 meeting of the Three Choirs 
(which had also happened to take 
place at Gloucester) the singer for the 
first time had decided to undertake 
in oratorio. Handel’s Messiah was 
their choice, and it became a part of 
ill succeeding festivals. Yet when 
Hopkinson tried to find a_ printed 
score of the music, that he might read 
t in advance and thus prepare himself 
for the performance, he learned that 
the music of the Messiah was as yet 
still unpublished and that, as before, 
the performers at Gloucester were 
singing and playing from hand-copied 
parts. Hopkinson might have attended 
1 rehearsal, but it is extremely un- 
likely that he did so, for by this time 
he was miserable with boils. The im- 
pact of the glorious music therefore 
came to him as a complete and 
startling surprise. 

The audience on Friday evening 
was, if possible, more colorful than 
usual, the rich garb of the gentlemen 
present vying with that of the women 
in elegance. The performance began 
at six o'clock, and for much more 
than an hour before this time the 
streets of the town and all the roads 
leading in from the country were 
jammed with coaches and horsemen. 

On this evening the choirs were ac- 
companied (in addition to organ and 
piano) by what would now be consid- 
ered a very light orchestra. The in- 
strumentation was listed as “treble- 
violins, cellos, hautboys, bassoons, 
double-bases [sic] clarionets, French 
Horn, trumpets and kettle-drums”. 
The names of the principal “instru- 
mentalists” were announced on hand- 
bills that were spread about the streets 
of Gloucester during the day: “The 


FRATERNAL 
RECEPTION 
Theresa Green is 
honored at a re- 
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after her recent 
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cert there. To 
her left is Ken- 
neth Hieber, her 
accompanist 


December 15, 1953 


Messrs. Pinto (leading violin): 
Miller, Storace, Richards, Jackson, 
Soderini, Simpon, Tewksbury and 
Lates.” At least two of these men 


were musicians of rarely exceptional 
ability and had been imported from 
London for the festival. As vocal 
soloists, a Miss Brent (who after- 
ward became Mrs. Pinto) as soprano, 
and Thomas Norris (a protégé of 
Mr. Stephens) as tenor, shared the 
honors of the evening with choristers 
from the Salisbury Cathedral. 

As Hopkinson afterward stated, 
nothing but the prospect of more 
music could have brough him out that 


evening. At the time the concert 
started the boils caused him such 
pain that he could scarcely smother 


his groans. He was soon engrossed in 
the music, however, won at the outset 
by the persuasive tenderness of the 
opening recitative, Comfort ye. From 
this moment until the close of the 
performance he was (as he afterward 
related) at one with each varying 


mood of the incomparable music, 
swept along by its dramatic fervor. 
His emotion mounted steadily until, 


towards the end, it had approached a 
state of ecstasy. 

That night Hopkinson was too ex- 
hausted to write his mother, as was 
his wont on such occasions. Only after 
his return to London, some days later, 
did he write her of the festival, and 
then to say only that “I had the 
pleasure of hearing the Messiah and 
other solemn Pieces of Music per- 
formed by the best Hands”. He did 
not yet analyse or discuss his feel- 
ings. 


Letters to Jefferson 


His real sentiments on the subject 
were expressed years later when, on 
Jan. 4, 1784, he wrote to Thomas 
Jefferson, then in Paris as the United 
States Minister to France: 

“The Attention with which the 
Soul watches every Circumstance that 
concerns the Body occasions the 
Sense of Pain. If in the very Moment 
of Torture any external Object should 
present, more interesting to the Mind 
than even the Care of the Body, the 
Soul will bear all her Powers to this 
new Object; & the Sense of Pain 
will cease. This daily experienced in 
small un-interesting Afflictions such 
as a slight Tooth-ache, a trifling Burn 
&c. When I was in England, I had 
an excruciating Boil, which was at 
the Height of Inflamation & Tension; 
I went, nevertheless, to a_ public 
Place & heard the Oratorio of the 
Messiah performed to Admiration. I 
felt no more pain of the Boil—it even 
broke whilst | was there without my 
perceiving it. Had I been in my 
Chamber, I should have cried out 
with Anguish.— May not the Firmness 


of Martyrs be accounted for on the 
same Principle?” 





St. Louis Hears 
Resident Pianist 


St. Louis.—The fifth pair of con- 
certs by the St. Louis Symphony on 
Nov. 21 and 22 featured the pianist 
Leo Sirota, a resident of this city, as 
soloist in Strauss’s Burleske in D 
minor. His sensitive performance was 
marked by an appreciation for detail 
and an over-all warmth of tone. 
Vladimir Golschmann provided him 
with firm orchestral support. 

Other outstanding performances by 
guest artists in previous concerts were 
those of Dorothy Maynor, who in 
cluded in her program Villa-Lobos’ 
3achianas Brasileiras No. ‘ and three 
Strauss songs; Yehudi Menuhin, who 
played the recently discovered Con 
certo in D minor of Mendelssohn; and 
Alexander Brailowsky, who gave us 





an inspired reading of Beethoven's 
Emperor Concerto. <A highlight of 
the Nov. 27 and 28 concerts was Mr. 
Golschmann’s reading of Manuel Ro- 
senthal’s symphonic suite Jeanne d’Arc, 
in which Gil Newsome was narrator. 

The Civic Music League opened its 
thirtieth season with an impressive re- 
cital by Leonard Warren. The Agnes 
de Mille Dance Theatre followed as 
the League’s second event. Here was 
interpretive dancing of the highest 
order, on the part of James Mitchell, 
Gemse De Lappe, Lidija Franklin, and 


Danny Daniels. The program sparkled 
with originality and variety in the 
choreography of Miss De Mille and 


was received with deafening applaus« 
Michael Rabin ai 
Rawn Spearman in the Principia Se 
ries proved altog 
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(Continued from page 3) 
the dash, the dramatic verve, and the 
youthfulness for the part, but he 
should not have leaned so _ heavily 
upon those qualities in his perform- 
ance. 

Lubomir Vichegonov was in splen- 
did form as Sparafucile; his exit in 
Act II was vocally and dramatically 
one of the high points of the per- 
formance. Jean Madeira exhibited 
enough temperament and voluptuous 
warmth for half a dozen Maddalenas. 
Her performance was vivid, but it 
would have been even better if she 
had exercised more dramatic restraint 
and vocal discretion in her use of 
chest tones. She was a comely figure 
and her voice had the proper richness 
and dark timbre for the role, but 
almost everything was overdone. 

Maria Leone and Sandra Warfield, 
who had made their debuts with the 
company as two Peasant Girls in 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro the pre- 
vious week, again proved to be de- 
pendable artists in the minor roles of 
Countess Ceprano and the Page, 
which they took for the first time at 
the Metropolitan. The others in the 
cast were Thelma Votipka as Gio- 
vanna, Norman Scott as Monterone, 
Clifford Harvuot as Marullo, Paul 
Franke as Borsa, George Cehanovsky 
as Count Ceprano, and Algerd Brazis 
as the Chief Guard. 

Alberto Erede conducted with great 
musical sensitivity and imagination 
but in a rhythmically erratic and 
technically none too secure fashion. 
He gave his singers too much rope 
in some passages and not enough in 
others, which resulted in some minor 
discrepancies between the orchestra 
and the stage, notably in climactic 
phrases and endings of the arias. 

The Metropolitan’s production of 
Rigoletto is sturdy and satisfying. 
Eugene Berman’s décor and costumes 
are solid and elegant, and Herbert 
Graf’s direction (though the per- 
formance varies somewhat with vary- 
ing casts) still makes excellent dra- 
matic sense. 


ll Trovatore, Dec. 2 


Verdi's I] Trovatore was heard for 
the first time this season at a special 
performance on Dec. 2, for the bene- 
fit of the Free Milk Fund For Babies. 
The performance was highly variable 
in quality, but it was by no means 
lacking in dramatic vitality. Fausto 
Cleva seemed to be in a nervous mood, 
and his tempos were uneven, with 
sudden bursts of speed that kept the 
singers constantly on the alert. 

The most intense characterization 
of the evening was that of Azucena 
by Jean Madeira. This young artist 
gave a very creditable performance. 
She has sung the role with a more 
shrewdly controlled scale of vocal 
dynamics and less emotional abandon; 
but this was a whole-hearted interpre- 
tation, and her voice withstood the 
considerable strain she put upon it 
with reassuring freshness. Her cos- 
tume and wig could be improved 
upon; and she would be more con- 
vincing if she were less consistently 
vehement, bringing out more strongly 
other sides of Azucena’s personality, 
such as her affection for Manrico. 
But her performance had the passion 
and the vocal force so necessary for 
this superb blood-and-thunder role. 

Zinka Milanov, as Leonora, sing 
magnificently after a tense first act. 
She was in especially good form in 
the coloratura passages of the role, in 
which she combined mobility with a 
full-bodied tone of lustrous quality. 
Burt Baum was a dependable Man- 
rico. He would have been wiser to 
omit the gratuitous high C at the end 
of Di quella pira, for although it 
brought him an _ ovation it was 
achieved with perceptible effort and 





Sedge Le Blang 
Jean Madeira as Azucena 


added nothing to the artistic stature 
of his performance. Robert Merrill's 
rich voice sounded well in the role of 
Count di Luna. His singing of II 
balen, however, was a bit erratic in 
rhythm and phrasing. Dramatically, 
he brought more fire to his interpreta- 
tion of the part than he has on pre- 
vious occasions. 

Maria Leone was heard in the role 
of Inez for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. She sang it intelligently, 
but the quality of her voice in loud 
passages was somewhat gritty, as if 
she were forcing it for the sake of 
mere volume. James McCracken sang 
the minor role of a Messenger for 
the first time at the Metropolitan. 
Nicola Moscona was the Ferrando; 
Thomas Hayward, Ruiz; and Algerd 
Brazis, a Gypsy. The stage action, like 
the tempos and general musical en- 
semble, was helter-skelter and ob- 
viously in need of more careful re- 
hearsal. The chorus sang well, espe- 
cially in the pianissimo passages. 

—R. S. 


La Traviata, Dec. 5 

The season’s first La Traviata 
served to introduce a promising young 
Italian baritone, Ettore Bastianini, in 
the role of the elder Germont. The 
voice is voluminous and of a pleasing 
texture, and Mr. Bastianini has a 
tenor-like projection th. it prevents his 
tones from ever sounding swallowed 
or hollow. His Di Provenza won him 
a storm of applause, which did not 
abate until the conductor resumed 
the performance. He stepped rather 
too far out of character, however, in 
presenting this aria directly to the 
audience, and his general deportment 
in the part of a suave Parisian gentle- 
man would be the better for a little 
more polish. 

Richard Tucker assumed the role of 
Alfredo in place of Eugene Conley, 
who did not appear because he, in 
turn, had been called upon to sub- 
stitute for Jussi Bjoerling in the 
matinee performance of Faust. Con- 
tinuing the high level of vocalism and 
characterization that have marked all 
of his previous appearances this sea- 
son, Mr. Tucker gave a first-rate ac- 
count of the leading tenor role. Licia 
Albanese was not up to the high stand- 
ards that she herself has set in times 
past as Violetta, a role in which she 
has long been particularly and prop- 
erly admired. She seemed to be under 
a strain and her intonation was not 
secure. 

Secondary roles were filled satis- 
factorily by ae Roggero, Maria 
Leone, Gabor Carelli, George 
Cehanovsky, Algerd Brazis, and Osie 
Hawkins. The Spanish dance in the 
third act was executed with brilliance 
and style by Marion Horosko and 
Ronald Vazquez. Fausto Cleva in the 
conductor’s chair was given to slow, 
almost somnolent tempos — too slow 
sometimes for the comfort of the 
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Ettore Bastianini as Germont 


singers—and this contributed much t 
the general lack-lustre of the evening 
—R. 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 


The Metropolitan Opera’s second 
week, which featured the revival of 
Pelléas et Mélisande and the season’s 
first Rigoletto, opened on Nov. 23 
with a repetition of Le Nozze di 
Figaro, with Fritz Stiedry conducting 
The cast for the Mozart opera was 
that of the first week. The following 
evening, Pierre Monteux conducted 
the second performance of Faust, 
which retained the opening-night cast 
When the Gounod opera was repeated 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 28, the 
only cast change involved Frank 
Guarrera, who sang his first Valentin 
at the Metropolit: in, replacing Robert 
Merrill in that role. 

Wednesday evening brought the 
season’s second La Bohéme and Mr. 
Guarrera’s first appearance this year 
in the role of Marcello. La Forza del 
Destino, which received its second 
performance on Thursday evening, 
listed a first-of-the-season for Nicola 
Moscona, who sang Padre Guardiano 

Aside from the first performances 
this season of two Verdi operas, I] 
Trovatore on Wednesday and La 
Traviata on Saturday, the third week 
at the opera house (Nov. 30 to Dec. 
6) held the corresponding repetitions 
of La Bohéme, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
and La Forza del Destino, as well as 
the fourth Faust and the second Rigo- 


letto, in that order. The changes of 
cast, as announced, involved Lorenzo 
Alvary, who sang Antonio in Thurs 


day’s performance of Figaro; Alessio 
De Paolis, who appeared as Trabucco 
in La Forza on Friday evening; and 
Lawrence Davidson, who _ sang 
Ceprano in the Sunday evening per- 
formance of Rigoletto, a benefit for 
the Mizrachi Women’s Organization 
Each of these three artists made their 
first appearances of the season in 
their respective roles. 

Changes of cast, unannounced, oc- 
curred on Monday evening, when 
Lucine Amara replaced Hilde Gueden 
as Mimi in La Bohéme, and again on 
the weekend, when Eugene Conley 
sang his first Faust of the season, re 
placing Jussi Bjoerling, on Saturday 
afternoon, and when Roberta Peters 
substituted for the still indisposed 
Hilde Gueden in the role of Gilda, in 
the Sunday night benefit. 


Britten Opera Scheduled 
By Hartt Opera Guild 


The Hartt Opera Guild, Hartford, 
Conn., will not present any new works 
this season as it did last, when it gave 
the premiere of William Schuman’s 
The Mighty Casey. But two of the 
works it has scheduled will be new 
to Hartford, Benjamin Britten’s Al- 
bert Herring (Feb. 3 to 6) and Bohu- 
slav Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge, 
which will be presented in a double 
bill with Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (May 5 to 8). Elemer 
Nagy will stage the works, with 
Moshe Paranov as conductor. 
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Local and Visiting Opera Companies 
Draw Enthusiastic Support in Northwest 


By Maxine CusHine Gray 


Seattle 
FTEN bypassed by touring com- 
panies, the Pacific Northwest is 
developing its own grand opera 
company with the help of strong re- 
gional support. Seven houses sold out 
in advance, including Portland’s 4,500- 
seat Civic Auditorium, greeted Eugene 
Linden and his Northwest Grand 
Opera Association in a production of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme, which played 
an international tour from Vancouver, 
B. C., to Everett, Yakima, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Olympia and Portland, all in 
a two-week October span. 

Mr. Linden, as general director of 
the company, has a calculated policy 
of imported artists for leads and resi- 
dent artists for smaller roles and 
chorus. For this first production of 
his third season the box-office attrac- 
tion was Bidu Sayao as Mimi. Pre- 
vious recital commitments in Vancou- 
ver prevented her singing the role in 
the Canadian city; there Dorothy 
Warenskjold stepped in without full 
rehearsal and carried the difficult as- 
signment off with honors. 

Although some critics regretfully 
found Miss Sayao’s voice less memor- 
able than when she was at the Metro- 
politan, she was acclaimed as a con- 
summate actress in the part. The dis- 
covery of the “season” was the Mar- 
cello, baritone Edwin Dunning of the 
New York City Opera, who made a 
fine impression both vocally and dra- 
matically. Equal honors fell to Val- 
frido Patacchi (Colline), who had 
won many friends the season before 
when the bass made his Seattle debut, 
as Figaro to Eva Likova’s Susanna 
in The Marriage of Figaro. (The 
Association’s initial production, prior 
to Mr. Linden’s year in Vienna on a 
Fulbright award, was La Traviata, 
with Frances Yeend, Walter Cassel 
and John Carter.) 

Almost every performance found 
tenor Gabor Carelli (Rodolfo) having 
difficulties with pitch. Resident so- 
loists August Werner (Benoit and 
Alcindoro), Sally Peabody (who al- 
ternated with Sylvia Woolfson as 
Musetta), and Daniel O’Brien (Schau- 
nard) sang competently and moved 
well in the lively stage action plotted 
by the company’s gifted new stage di- 
rector, Glynn Ross. The opera, sung 
in Italian, had the benefit of fresh 
new sets by an imaginative Tacoma 


artist, Franz Gerstl. The full opera 
orchestra of Seattle Symphony play- 
ers responded to Mr. Linden’s direc- 
tion with a translucent reading of the 
score. » 

A Northwest tour, possibly as far 
east as Montana, is in prospect for 
February. The opera will be Rigo- 
letto. 

In Seattle proper, La Boheme was 
flanked fore and aft by purely resi- 
dent activity in the field of opera. A 
full stage production of Bizet’s Car- 
men, with Beth Hawkins, Carroll 
Cooper, and Dave Herald, was con- 
ducted by Gustave Stern as the final 
Music Under the Stars production at 
the outdoor Aquatheatre, cosponsored 
by the Seattle Park Department and 
Greater Seattle, Inc. The Virginia 
Card-George Houston version was 
used, but not before several deletions 
and changes were made to restore 
some of the libretto’s dignity. 

The Seattle Civic Opera Associa- 
tion again chose Denton Russell to 
conduct their annual production, his 
own translation of Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte (last season he did a similar 
double service for them with Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly). Sten Englund, 
bass, and Lorene Nicolai and Maxine 
Thomas, sopranos, contributed deftly 
to the Mozartean fun. 

Operatic prospects include a con- 
cert version of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounoff, to be conducted by Milton 
Katims in one of his three guest dates 
with the Seattle Symphony. The 
Boris will be the San Francisco bass- 
baritone Carl Palangi. Choral work 
will be by the Seattle Chorale, di- 
rected by a former associate of Rob- 
ert Shaw, Leonard Moore. 

The University of Washington’s 
Opera Theatre, founded by Eugene 
Linden and now directed by Stanley 
Chapple with cosponsorship from the 
School of Drama, will continue a full 
program of opera in English at the 
intimate University Playhouse. The 
repertoire will include Atsumori by 
Charles Lawrence, of the faculty, 
Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage, Bee- 
thoven’s Fidelio, Alec Wilder's Sun- 
day Excursion, and two by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, a repeat of The Me- 
dium, and Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors, first given here last season by 
Count Mikael Scheremetiew’s Thalia 
Opera Workshop. 





DANCE THEATRE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Members of the Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre pose with officers of the 

Winston Salem Civic Music Association. From the left are Ralph P. Hanes, 

president ; Mrs. W. P. Rainey, secretary; Clemens Sandresky, dean of mu- 

sic at Salem College; and Miss De Mille, Gemze de Lappe, James Mitchell, 
and Lidija Franklin, of the currently touring dance troupe 
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Education in Now York 





The Mannes College of Music 
concert calendar this month includes 
a solo recital by Nina Geverts, violin- 
ist, and appearances with ensemble of 
Roman Totenberg, Claire Coci, Paul 
Doktor and John Wummer. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
was host to a capacity audience for 
the season’s first concert by its stu- 
dent orchestra. Jonel Perlea_ con- 
ducted a program that included the 
Haydn Drum-Roll Symphony, Bar- 
ber’s Adagio for Strings, and De- 
bussy’s La Mer. 


Donald Gage, who maintains vocal 
studios in New York City, Newark 
and Millburn, N. J., recently was solo- 
ist with the Nutley (N. J.) Oratorio 
Society in a performance of the 
Christmas Oratorio of Saint-Saéns. 


New York University's Glee Club 
was heard in a joint concert with the 
Radcliffe Choral Society recently at 
Town Hall. The program included 
four first New York performances: 
Henry Leland Clarke’s Primavera, 
Allen Sapp’s A Birthday Piece for 
A. T. D. (Archibald T. Davison), and 
the Sanctus and Agnus Dei from the 
Mass in F by Claudio Spies. 


The Rockland County Community 
Art Center in Nyack is presenting a 
series of concerts for adults and chil- 
dren. The Community Orchestra is 
conducted by Edward Simons. The 
Center also is offering instruction to 
local youngsters. 


Brooklyn College's Orchestra and 
Chorus will be heard in their annual 
concert on Dec. 17 in the auditorium 
of Midwood High School. 


Hofstra College's Symphony Or- 
chestra, Elie Siegmeister conducting, 
recently gave Prokofieff’s Winter 
Holiday its first performance in the 
New York area. John Corigliano, 
concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, appeared as 
soloist in the Beethoven Concerto. 


Queens Coliege's Choral Society 
will sing its annual performances of 
Handel's Messiah on Dec. 18 and 19. 
John Castellini of the faculty will 
conduct. The soloists will be Carol 
Brice, Valerie Lamoree, Davis Cun- 
ningham, and Norman Farrow. 


The Greenwich House Music 
School is presenting a series of Amer- 
ican Repertory Concerts under the di- 
rection of Sam Raphling of the fac- 
ulty. 


Other (Conteors 
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The Music Educators National 
Conference will bring together the 
national and divisional chairmen of its 
Music in American Education com- 
mittee on March 26 and 27 in Chicago. 
The agenda includes the preparation 
of a list of contemporary materials 
for small ensembles. 


DePaul University's Opera Work- 
shop is preparing alternate cast_per- 
formances of portions of Faust, 
Otello and Hansel and Gretel, under 
the direction of Andrew Foldi. 


The Roosevelt College Sinfonietta, 
Morris Gomberg conducting, recently 
played Tansman’s Triptych for String 
Orchestra and Ferguson’s Concerto 
for Piano and Strings. Marion Hall 
was soloist. 


Oberlin College's Musical Union 
of 300 voices recently performed 
Handel’s Messiah with the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, Maurice Kessler con- 
ducting. 


The University of Denver has been 
given a valuable collection of instru- 


mental scores by the Dutch govern- 
ment. A similar collection was given 
earlier to the University of Washing- 
ton. 

San Francisco State College will 
offer six units of credit for students 
completing a six-week music and art 
tour of Europe next summer. The 
course will begin on July 9, when the 
class departs New York for Paris, 
and end on Aug. 25, when the group 
arrives back. Another foreign plan 
has been developed by Study Abroad, 
Inc., with headquarters at 250 West 
57th Street, New York 19. This or- 
ganization offers four tours, ranging 
from 25 to 57 days, of the several 
European music festivals. 

A St. Louis Institute of Music 
faculty member, Leo Sirota, recently 
appeared as soloist in the Burleske of 
Richard Strauss with the St. Louis 
Symphony, under Vladimir Golsch- 
mann. Trudi Buxton, a five-year-old 
student in the Institute’s preparatory 
division, also has made public appear- 
ances in St. Louis recently. 

The Newark Rutgers College Glee 
Club on Dec. 13 gave the first Ameri- 
can performance of Purcell’s Christ- 
mas Anthem, shortly to be published 
by the Rutgers University Press in a 
critical edition prepared by Alfred 
Mann of the music faculty, who also 
directed the College Orchestra in the 
premiere performance. 

Marietta College's music depart- 
ment recently presented a three-day 
festival that included performances of 
the Verdi Requiem, Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, and a concert version of II 


Trovatore. Clifford Harvuot and 
Jean Madeira of the Metropolitan 
were soloists in all three works. 


Gerald Lee Hamilton conducted. 

The Smith College Symphony, 
Marion DeRonde conducting, recently 
offered a campus concert that in- 
cluded a performance of Bartok’s 
Dance Suite. The Smith Glee Club 
also joined the Princeton University 
Chapel Choir in a concert at North- 
ampton recently. 

Washington University has an- 
nounced a new program leading to the 
degree of bachelor of music in its col- 
lege of liberal arts. 


Toledo Orchestra 
Plays New Works 


ToLepo.—The premiere of a new 
concerto for piano and orchestra by 
Elizabeth Gould was performed by the 
Toledo Orchestra, with the composer 
as soloist, in its second subscription 
concert on Dec. 2. The program con- 
ducted by Wolfgang Stresemann, now 
in his fifth year with the orchestra, 
also included Albert Sendrey’s Johnny 
Appleseed, An Ohio Overture, the 
prize-winning work in the Ohio Com- 
posers Competition, sponsored last 
year by the orchestra’s women’s aux- 
iliary for a work honoring the Ohio 
Sesquicentennial. Miss Gould was 
also joined by Nancy Duryea and 
Jean A. Streseman in a performance 
of Bach’s Triple Concerto. 

In the orchestra’s first concert of 
the season on Oct. 28, the guest 
artists were Eugene List and Carroll 
Glenn, who played together in Haydn’s 
Concerto for Violin and Cembalo and 
Paul Nordoff’s Concerto for Violin 
and Piano. 


Cleveland Harpists Appear 
With Canton Orchestra 

Canton, On10.—The Canton Sym- 
phony, conducted by Lois Lane, was 
joined by Alice Chalifoux and the 
Cleveland Harp Ensemble for its sec- 
ond concert of the season on Dec. 2. 
Menahem Pressler appeared as guest 
artist in the first program on Oct. 14; 
soloists in subsequent programs will 
be Shirley Givens, violinist, and the 
pianist Eugene Istomin. 
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Los Angeles Hears Stravinsky Program 


And Philharmonic Musicians as Soloists 


Los Angeles 
FTER its earlier than customary 
Ace of the season, the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic has been 
busily occupied. Igor Stravinsky ap- 
peared as guest conductor on Nov. 19 
and 20 in a program of his own com- 
positions, among which was the com- 
plete score of his Pulcinella, with the 
vocal solos ably sung by Richard Rob- 
inson, tenor; Katherine Hilgenberg, 
contralto; and Marvin Hayes, bass. 
The Ode in Three Parts was persua- 
sively set forth under the composer’s 
guidance, and the program ended with 
an impressive interpretation of the 
Symphony of Psalms, with the choral 
parts excellently done by the UCLA 
A Cappella Choir, Owen Brady, di- 
rector. 

Three of the recent programs under 
Alfred Wallenstein’s direction have 
exemplified the organization’s current 
know-your-orchestra policy and have 
presented orchestra members as_ so- 
loists. Heimo Haitto, one of the first 
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violins, scored a brilliant success on 
Nov. 12 and 13 with the dashing vir- 
tuosity and nice musical feeling with 
which he invested Vieuxtemps’ Con- 
certo No. 4 in D Minor. On the 
same program Bert Gassman, first 
oboist, offered a highly polished ac- 
count of Marcello’s Concerto in C 
Minor. The latter half of the con- 
cert was devoted to some superbly 
played Wagner excerpts. 

David Frisina, the Philharmonic’s 
concertmaster, and Robert La Mar- 
china, the first cellist, combined forces 
in a warmly vigorous account of 

3rahms’s Double Concerto on Nov. 
25 and 27. Mr. Wallenstein introduced 
here Peter Mennin’s Concertato for 
Orchestra, a work of some interesting 
sound effects but not much real sub- 
stance. The program concluded with 
a splendid reading of Sibelius’ First 
Symphony that made much of the new 
depth and richness of tone of this 
year’s augmented string section. 

Sanford Schonbach, first violist of 
the orchestra, played the viola d’amore 
in Loeffler’s La Mort de Tintagiles at 
the concerts of Nov. 5 and 6. Leonard 
Pennario occupied the top solo billing 
with his sparkling performance of 
Saint-Saens’ G minor Piano Concerto. 
Mr. Wallenstein offered Roy Harris’ 
Third Symphony to prove that the 
potency of the work still remains. 

Hindemith’s new symphony, Die 
Harmonie der Welt, was heard in its 
first performances here on Oct. 29 
and 30, but aside from the skill of the 
performance under Mr. Wallenstein, 
it failed to impress as being the equal 
of the composer’s other major efforts. 
The overture to Mozart’s The Im- 
presario and his Symphony No. 40 
received rather summary treatment, 
but Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel found 
the orchestra at its best. 


Evenings on the Roof Series 


The Evenings on the Roof concert 
of Nov. 9 was devoted to an inter- 
esting program of Baroque and Re- 
naissance music, conducted by Robert 
Craft, with Alice Mock and Marvin 
Hayes as the vocal soloists. Lou 
Harrison’s Suite for Piano was played 
by Frances Mullen at the program of 
Nov. 2. The pianist was later joined 
by Manuel Compinsky in Bartok’s 
Second Sonata. George Tremplay’s 
Wind Quintet and Hindemith’s Sonata 
for horn and piano, played by James 
Decker and Helena Lewyn, were the 
contemporary works on the Nov. 23 
program. 

An earlier Evenings on the Roof 
program offered Halsey Stevens’ en- 
gaging Sonata for Viola and Piano, 
played by Louis Kievman and Theo- 
dore Saidenberg, and Leon Kirchner’s 
Sonata Concertante, for violin and 
piano, powerfully played by Eudice 
Shapiro and the composer. Two Mo- 
zart Divertimentos for wind instru- 
ments received beautiful readings, 
with Robert Craft conducting the Los 
Angeles Woodwinds. 

Another program, on Oct. 12, pre- 
sented the Occidental College Alumni 
Chorus, directed by Howard Swan, in 
Monteverdi’s Ecco mormorar 1’Onde, 
Debussy’s Three Chansons de Charles 
d’Orléans, Bach’s Sing Ye to the 
Lord, and Jean Berger’s Brazilian 
Song. The program also listed first 
local performances of Wallace Berry’s 
Divertimento, for harpsichord, oboe, 
English horn and cello; and Alan 
Hovhaness’ Quartet, for flute, oboe, 
cello, and harpsichord. All of Stra- 
vinsky’s music in jazz idiom was heard 
in a well-attended Roof program, with 
the Elliott Brothers’ Band and assist- 
ing performers conducted by Mr. 
Craft. 

Other recent events have been the 
UCLA Opera Workshop production 


of Leonard Bernstein’s Trouble in 


Tahiti and Gluck’s The Reformed 
Drunkard, eg Jan Popper’s direc- 
tion, Nov. 1; Nathan Kaproff, violin- 


ist, and Finer Bernstein, pianist, in a 
sonata __ recital, Assistance League 
Playhouse, Nov. 15; the Gay Tyro- 
liers, Wilshire Ebell Theater, Nov. 9 
and 15; Platoff Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers, Philharmonic Audito- 
rium, Nov. 7; Antonio and Luisa 
Triana Spanish dance company, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Nov. 14; Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Nov. 24; Mar- 
gery MacKay, mezzo-soprano, in a 
recital of twentieth-century vocal mu- 
sic, Assistance League, Nov. 16; 
Marilyn Neeley, pianist, Assistance 
League, Nov. 15; Pro Musica An- 
tiqua, Bovard Auditorium, Nov. 21. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Buffalo Season Opens 
With Varied Fare 


BurFa_o.—For distinctive perform- 
ance and variety few seasons could 
equal the start of the present one. 
Within the first three weeks, a highly 
entertaining performance of Mozart's 
Merry Masquerade, given by Goldov- 
sky’s Opera Theater on Oct. 6, was 
followed by performances by the Bos- 
ton Symphony, with Charles Munch 
conducting, on Oct. 21, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir of London, on Oct 
25. All were presented by Zorah 
Berry as part of the season’s concerts 
under her auspices. (In the Boston 
Symphony’s first appearance here in 
two seasons, both Mr. Munch and the 
players were in excellent spirit and 
gave a superb performance of the 
dramatic and effective Symphony No. 
2 of Honegger.) 

The Quartetto Italiano made its first 
appearance here on Oct. 5 The 
group's remarkable unity, technical 
finish, and beauty of tonal color made 
the recital a rare musical experience. 


The Buffalo Chamber Music Society 
sponsored their appearance 
A program of music by contem- 


porary Israeli composers was pre- 
sented on Oct. 11 by Rivka Mandel- 
kern, one of Buffalo’s resident violin- 
ists. The recital was given in Al- 
bright Art Gallery to coincide with 
the Gallery’s exhibition Seven Paint- 
ers of Israel. Miss Mandelkern was 
heard in Ben-Haim’s Sonata in G, for 
violin alone, dedicated to Menuhin and 
first played by him in New York in 
1952. In Yiskor by Partos and Three 
Jewish Dances by Lavry, for violin 
and piano, she had the excellent col- 
laboration of Margaret Kimball Wil- 
son. The works, distinct in style, are 
strongly national in color and were 
conveved with technical skill 


Symphonette Plays New Music 


The Buffalo Symphonette, under the 


direction of Fred Ressel, continues its 
policy for presenting unfamiliar mu- 
sic. Their program given at Klein- 


hans Music Hall on Oct. 19, included 
the Symphony in B flat, Op. 4, No. 3 
by the eighteenth-century Belgian com- 
poser Pierre van Maldere and the 
Symphony in G major, No. 37, K. 444, 
of Mozart. In Haydn’s Concerto for 
Cello and Orchestra, Op. 101, Alta 
Quinones Mayer w:z . soloist, and in A 
Fugal Concerto by Gustav Holst the 
flute soloist was Eric Evans, and the 
oboist, Ronald Richards. The premiere 
of Fall River, poem for orchestra, by 
Eldon E. Blasney was given with the 
composer present. The work is de- 
scriptive of the autumn season and is 
dissonant in character. Blasney is as- 
sociate professor of music at Hough- 
ton College. 

A program of chamber music was 
presented in Westminster Presbyterian 
Church on Oct. 7 by Hans Vigeland, 
organist, and Herbert Beattie, bass, 
assisted by a string trio. The works 
presented included Monteverdi’s solo 
madrigal Io che nel’ otio naqui and 
Buxtehude’s Psalm 57, as well as Vi- 
valdi’s Trio Sonatas, Nos. 1 and 3. 

—BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


Three Attractions Added 
To NCAC Artists Roster 


Recent additions to the artists roster 
of National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration are Boris Gregory, concertina 
player; Rod Strong, dancer; and the 
Continental-Aires, an  ense mble of 
four singers and a pianist 


Inter-Allied Management 
Seeks American Artists 


Martin Taubman, of Inter-Allied 
Artists Corp., has arrived from Vi- 
enna and will be in the concern’s New 
York management office through Feb 
ruary, 1954. In addition to coordinat- 
ing the American and European tours 
of IAA artists, Mr. Taubman and his 
associate, Ann Kullmer, will select 
new American talent for presentation 
abroad during the coming season 


Pianist Wins Contract 
With Music League 


Grace Harrington, pianist, has been 
awarded a management contract with 
the National Music League as a result 
of auditions recently sponsored by 
that organization. Miss Harrington 
was chosen from a group of fifty 
competitors, including singers, pian 
ists, and instrumentalists 
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(Continued from page 22 
Intermezzos and the Paderewski 
Theme and Variations in A minor, 
but excessive rubato and a certain 
monotony of tone remained as dis- 
turbing factors. With the final group 
of two preludes each by Gershwin 
and Rachmaninoff, Miss Custance re- 
gained complete control, playing with 
conviction and considerable flair. " 

—C. B. 


Herman Godes, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 2 (Debut) 


Herman Godes, in his first New 
York recital, proved to be a puzzling 
pianist. The young Latvian’s technique 
exhibited a wide and perplexing range 
of merit. After the first-rate articu- 
lation he displayed in Prokofieff’s So- 
nata No. 2, in D minor, Op. 14, it 
came as a surprise that his perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques should be so muddy. Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in A major, Op. 120, 
struck a happier medium. Here the 
playing was clean and the musical con- 
ception straightforward, if a little 
cool. On the other hand, Handel’s 
Chaconne in G major -_ Na ag 
Mazurka in A minor, Op. No. 4, 
received extremely fussy an capri- 
cious performances that twisted the 
music out of shape. Yet Mr. Godes 
was able to deliver unusually dashing 
and convincing accounts of two Cho- 
pin etudes. All in all, Mr. Godes was 
one of the most inconsistent recitalists 
of the season, and, if undisciplined, 
possibly one of the most promising. 
The program also included Bartok’s 
Bagatelles, Op. 6; and items by Ravel 
and Debussy. a 


Nicanor Zabaleta, Harpist 
Town Hall, Dec. 3 

Everything about Nicanor Zaba- 
leta’s harp recital was a pleasure. The 





Nicanor 


Zabaleta 


program itself was beautifully put to- 
gether; it ran a startling gamut of 
musical styles, and all of the pieces 
were as fresh and pretty as they could 
be. True enough, none of us has cause 
to be overfamiliar with the harp 
repertory as compared to, say, the pi- 
ano repertory. But even this realiza- 
tion did little to minimize the very 
special charm of this program. Mr. 
Zabaleta’s mastery of his instrument 
seemed complete to this reviewer. But 
apart from his skill with the tech- 
nique of the harp, I was struck by 
the variety of colors he called forth 
and by his ability to bring rhythmic 
incisiveness from an instrument whose 
characteristic lack of possibilities for 
accent usually hinder it in solo capac- 
ity. Composers represented in the pro- 
gram included were Bach, De Cabe- 
zon, Palero, Beethoven, Rosetti, 
Hindemith, Tailleferre, Roussel, Pit- 
taluga, and Tournier. 


—W. F. 


String Ensemble 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Dec. 4 


Kurt Woess, conductor of the Nip- 
pon Philharmonic of Tokyo, made his 
New York debut leading a group of 
string players from the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Paul Kling, 
concertmaster of the Japanese orches- 
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tra, was the soloist. With the possi- 
ble exception of a middling-successful 
contemporary piece, the concert was a 
triumph of sustained mediocrity. The 
music could scarcely have been less 
obvious in its category—Mozart’s Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for Strings, and Bach’s E 
major Violin Concerto—and the per- 
formances were uniformly loud, un- 
varied, coarse-grained, and square of 
phrasing. Mr. Kling played with rea- 
sonable efficiency and little elegance. 

Yashushi Akutagawa’s Suite on Old 
Japanese Folk Songs, the novelty of 
the program, is a well-made, three- 
movement work, which in its outer 
sections fluctuates kaleidoscopically be- 
tween the styles of Bartok, Hinde- 
mith, and Prokofieff. The slow move- 
ment, which has a stately, haunting 
theme, is more original, but consider- 
ably overextended. The string writ- 
ing is good, and the work, on the 
whole tends to come off. 


—W. F. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 5, 3:00 


Claudio Arrau opened the sixth re- 
cital in his Beethoven series with the 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 2, No. 1, in 
a performance blazing with virtu- 
osity. The Adagio might have been 
less deliberate, however, and the same 
was true of the ensuing Sonata in B 
flat major, Op. 22, which otherwise 
was one of the high points of the 
recital. The Sonata in D minor, Op. 
31, No. 2, which opened the second 
half of the program, was a distinct 
disappointment. The tempo contrast 
between the Largo and Allegro sec- 
tions of the opening movement was 
too marked, even for Beethoven with 
his penchant for sharp contrasts, and 


the funereal pace of the Adagio 
verged on the pedestrian. Only in the 
tender Allegretto did Mr. Arrau re- 


veal the kind of playing that has dis- 
tinguished his Beethoven recitals. In 
the closing Sonata in E flat major, 
Op. 31, No. 3, the pianist achieved 
the most nearly perfect performance 
of the afternoon and one of the best 
in the series. Perhaps because this 
music has no movement slower than a 
moderato and because the pianist’s 
tendency toward prolonging slow 
movements had been in particular evi- 
dence on this occasion, this sonata 
emerged as sheer delight. The tricky 
figures of the opening Allegro rip- 
pled beguilingly; the Scherzo had a 
vivacious bounce : the Minuet was full 
of grace and charm; and the finale 
was bright and clear, and had im- 
mense momentum. 


—A. B. 


Daniel Wayenberg, Pianist 
Town Hall, Dec. 6, 3:00 (Debut) 


Mr. Wayenberg, who had made his 
first appearance here as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony two weeks previously, played a 
debut recital large in scope, mature in 
style, and constantly absorbing in 
ideas. The young Dutch pianist, who 
lists Marguerite Long among his 
teachers, had specific notions about 
the music in his program, and the 
precise, controlled quality of his play- 
ing left no doubt as to what they 
were. Technical excellence could be 
taken for granted; the kinds of tone 
color and stylistic approach were 
many and discriminatingly used; and 
the carefulness of the playing did not 
eliminate momentum or emotion. 

The consistency of the interpreta- 
tions, the sustained line of attack 
throughout a work, commanded the 
greatest admiration. If the pianist 
adopted an unusually slow tempo or 
stated a theme with startling boldness, 
every other aspect of the music was 
beautifully proportioned to go with 
it— a procedure involving the most 
judicious balance and contrast of tone 
and implying complete intellectual 
domination of the material. 

In a program that included Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; Bee- 
thoven’s D minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2; three pieces each by Brahms and 


Rachmaninoff; and Ravel’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit, Mr. Wayenberg’s thought- 
ful style was always provocative, but 
it was most potent in the fugue, the 
sonata, and the Ravel triptych, where 
the large formal structures were 
blocked out with striking firmness 
and clarity. One might differ with 
Mr. Wayenberg’s conceptions, but the 
occasional harshness of his fortissimo 
tones was the only detail of which 
one could be critical. 

—R. A. E. 


Quartetto Italiano 
Town Hall, Dec. 6, 5:30 


After visiting the major cities and 
towns of the country this fall, the 
Quartetto Italiano came to New York 
to appear in the seventh program ir 
the Concert Society’s current series 
To judge by reports from out-of. 
town, the ensemble has limited its 
repertory to a handful of works, in- 
cluding the Haydn Quartet in E flat 
Op. 64, No. 6, and the Debussy Quar- 
tet, which were heard in this concert 
(The contemporary work was Mali- 
piero’s Quartet No. 4.) In doing 
this, they have developed a familiarity 
with these few scores that manifests 
itself in exquisitely balanced and con- 
trolled performances no less than in 
the fact that they play entirely from 


(Continued on following page) 





Madeleine Carabo-Cone 
Violinist and Pedagegue 


“*Discriminating Musicianship.”’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
uthor: “‘Fingerbeard Fiuency 
Former ist Violin, Cleveland Orchestra 
Write: Studio 503 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 18 








Caroline Beeson-Fry 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 827 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N.Y. 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un.—Member N. Ms 8. T. A. 


Member Piano Teachers Coagres N. Y. 
aculty: New York versity 
Member N.A. 
853 7th Ave., N.Y.C CI 7-3970 








Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
1233 Kimball Bidg., 306 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago’ 4, Ilinois 
Concerts and Recitals 
Write for Information 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 

Teacher of Voice—Accompeanist 
The Art of Singing in all its branches 
135 West 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 


Veice Development and Coaching 


Faculty: Juilliard b. of Music 
Member “ss cad. ‘ itera ef Singing 
ATS onal NYST 


15 W. un t. N. Y. 23 TR7-5889 
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RECORDING OPPORTUNITY 


For professional performers and com- 
posers willing to share production 
costs. Established label. ‘National dis- 
tribution. Reviews. Royalties. Box 
1115, care of Musical America, 113 
West 57th St., New York 19, 








TRUE TONE RECORDING CO. 


The only recording studio which guar- 
antees you will like its work, or no 
charge! Free, unhurried tests! All re- 
cording services. New Steinway B. 
Low prices. 160 West 73rd. St. Studio 
4F Tr—4-2015. 
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Rectals 
(Continued from preceding page) 

memory. A sort of inner vitality re- 
sults from the degree to which each 
instrumentalist assumes an individual 
role within the ensemble—one listens 
more carefully for an_ individual 
nuance or coloring of tone—when the 
usual nest of stands is missing. As 
for tone, the Italians have a robust 
quality, unlike the Loewenguths of a 
few weeks past, that is admirably 
suited to the cantabile style of their 
playing. This was particularly appar- 
ent in the Debussy work, which 
emerged a bit more languidly than 
usual but with a tenderness and lyric 
glow that was altogether captivating. 





Adele Addison, Soprano 
Town Hall, Dec. 6 


Comely of person, charming of 
manner, blessed with keen musical in- 
telligence and a well-trained voice of 
unusual beauty, Adele Addison in this 


recital was a delight to the eye and a 
joy to the ear. 
French, ( 
tion, too, 


Singing in Italian, 
rerman, and English, her dic- 
was above reproach. Her 


Adele 
Addison 





ibility to project the essence of a song 
in all its ramifications of mood and 
meaning was nowhere more evident 
than in her singing of Benjamin Brit- 
tain’s realization of Purcell’s The 
Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation — a 
lengthy and taxing work which runs 
the gamut of human emotions from 
pathos to exultation, often with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. The young 
soprano negotiated the rising sequence 
of trills near the close with mastery 
ease in a wonderfully controlled cres- 
cendo. Equally effective was the sus- 
tained mood of exaltation she main- 
tained throughout Handel’s O Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre, while the long florid 
dassages on the word “Rejoice” were 
iossed off with brilliant vocal virtu- 
osity. 

In Debussy’s langorous and sensuous 
song cycle, Ariettes Oubliées, Miss 
Addison had an ideal medium to dis- 
play the melting quality of her lovely 
voice to the full, and she captured 
their moods, from the weary amour- 
ousness of C’est l’extase to the ex- 
citement of Chevaux de Bois, with a 
magical simplicity that left her listen- 
ers spellbound. 

The soprano was also heard to ex- 
cellent advantage in Die Gartnerin aus 
Liebe, from Mozart’s La Finta Giardi- 
niera; three ariettas by Vivaldi; con- 
temporary songs by Edward Lee 
Tyler and John Duke; and a closing 
group of folk songs and spirituals. 

Paul Ulanowsky provided masterly 
piano accompaniments. 


—R. K. 


Slavenska-Franklin 
Ballet in Premieres 


Concerto Romantico, an abstract 
ballet set to Lizst’s E flat Piano Con- 
certo, was given its first New York 
performance, on Noy. 26, in a two- 
night stand of the Slavenska-Franklin 
Ballet at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. The choreography is credited 
jointly to Mia Slavenska and Frederic 
Franklin, with the former listed as 
designer of the simple white costumes. 
In its way a conventional work, 


December 15, 1953 


Concerto Komantico creates no move- 
ment not previously devised by 
Balanchine, creates some that would 
do credit to the De Marcos, and in- 
fers some curious kinetic patterns 
from the Liszt score. Yet the work 
serves a good purpose as a warming- 
up opening ballet, and when the com- 
pany learns to dance it well it should 
be as entertaining as it is utilitarian. 

The glory of the company’s reper- 
toire is still A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, Valerie Bettis’ vivid re-creation 
of the Tennessee Williams’ drama. 
Mr. Franklin as Stanley, Miss Slaven- 
ska as Blanche, and Lois Ellyn as 
Stella have lost none of the depth of 
their portrayals or the excitement of 
their dancing, and the Alex North- 
Rayburn Wright score creates with 
more than customary perception an 
evocative background for the emo- 
tional turbulence of the story. 

Mile. Fifi, a bit of fluff shrewdly 
designed by Zachary Solov to show 
off the company’s guest star, Alex- 
andra Danilova, and The Nutcracker 
Suite completed the program. 

The following night, Nov. 27, the 
company presented a second premiere, 
I Laughed at Spring, choreographed 
by Boris Runanin, a member of the 
troupe, to music by Don Gohman. 

Otto Frohlich is the company’s able 
conductor, and Richard Ellis played 
the solo part in the Liszt concerto. 
Peter Larkin is responsible for the 
visual aspect of the production, which, 
within its limited scale, is tasteful and 
effective 


R. A. E. 


Miami Opera Guild 
Schedules Two Works 


Mramt. — The Opera Guild of 
Greater Miami, celebrating its thir- 
teenth year under the direction of its 
founder, Arturo di Filippi, will open 
the season on Jan. 16 with four per- 
formances of Puccini’s Madama But- 


terfly. Licia Albanese will appear in 
the title role. Thelma Altman, Jon 
Crain, Mac Morgan, Luigi Vellucci, 


and Edward Doe are among the other 
members of the cast. 

Engaged for the guild’s second pres- 
entation, Il Trovatore, are Astrid 
Varnay, Claramae Turner, Tussi Bjor- 
ling, and Robert Weede. Three per- 
form: ances will be given, beginning 
Feb. ZY. 

The chorus and orchestra, totaling 
150 members, is drawn from Miami, 
as are the singers in lesser roles. 
Emerson Buckley will conduct, and 
Anthony Stivanello will be the stage 
director. 


Verdi Festival 
Presented by New Group 


The Greater New York Opera Cor- 
poration is presenting a series of eight 
Verdi operas in Carnegie Recital Hall 
on the first Sunday of each month. 
Norma Jean, soprano, and Kenneth 
Lane, tenor, are the leading singers. 
Aida and Il Trovatore already have 
been given. Those scheduled are 
Otello, La Traviata, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Ernani, and Simon Bocca- 
negra. 


Young Violinist Opens 
Trenton Symphony Series 


TRENTON. — The young violinist 
Norman Carol apeared as soloist with 
the Trenton Symphony, under Gugli- 
elmo Sabatini, in the orchestra’s first 
concert of the season on Dec. 1. 
Scheduled for the four concerts to 
follow are Stella Fruscione, soprano, 
1953 winner of the Trenton Sym- 
phony Audition, Jan. 19; Byron Janis, 
Feb. 23; Lucine Amara and Frank 
Guarrera, March 23; and Leonard 
Rose, April 27. 


Additional Columbia Artists 
Management advertisements on 
following pages 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 
Now Booking 1954-55 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





First time in America 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


_ Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 
First time in America 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


A Gershwin Festival Repeat Tour by General Request |953-54 


Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Augmented Orchestra of 30 Musicians; Famous Soloists; Robert Zeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Les Compagnons de la Chanson 


(The Companions of Song) (10 Persons) 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


NEW! 
(20 Persons) 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Leslie Bell Singers 


Famous Canadian All-Girl Chorus 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Dr. Leslie Beli, Director 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


(6 persons) 


Harp Quintet 





Company of Nine | 





We offer COMPLETE MANAGEMENT SERVICE for 
DEBUT RECITALS and CONCERTS in New York City 


All details handled Thoroughly and Dependably 
For complete information write or call our 


NEW YORK RECITAL DEPARTMENT 


Johnnie Evans, Manager Circle 7-6900 
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Edward Saxe 


Isadore Freed, organizer of the Institute of Contemporary American Music 

at the Julius Hartt College of Music, discusses this year's MacDowell 

Colony Composer's Festival with Moshe Paranov (holding score), director 

of the college, and Gardner Read and Boris Koutzen, two of the composers 
represented in the four festival programs 


Hartt Sponsors Two-Day Festival of 
Works by MacDowell Colony Composers 


Hartford 


RCHESTRAL and _ chamber 
() asic by twenty MacDowell 


Colony composers was presented 


at the MacDowell Festival held on 
Nov. 22 and 23 at Hartt College of 
Music. An honorary Doctor of Fine 


Arts degree was conferred upon Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell; Lt. Gov. Ed- 
ward N. Allen of Connecticut per- 
sonally extended the hospitable greet- 
ings of his state; and Carl Carmer, 
president of the MacDowell Associa- 
tion, spoke eloquently about Mrs. 
MacDowell and her work in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the colony, 
which is now almost half century 
old. The large audiences attending 
the four concerts enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the new music and heartily 
Gaiosal the lively forum session. 

There is a story behind the festival, 
and it involves the age-old dilemma 
that music education faces continually : 
hew to instill in our youth a knowl- 
edge and love for the great music of 
the past without inhibiting in them a 
knowledge and a taste for the music 
of their own time. This problem has 
never been satisfactorily answered, 
and today it is more acute than ever 
before, because we now have more 
“past” than ever before. 

This is the situation that Hartt Col- 
lege sought to re solve six years ago 
when it organized its Institute of Con- 
temporary American Music. . Hartt 
believed that “classical” and “contem- 
porary” were differing points of view 
in name only, for time continually ab- 
sorbs the new into the old as each 
succeeding epoch is absorbed into his- 
tory. In reality “new” and “old” are 
only continuing currents, or waves, of 
a vast stream that began to flow long, 
long ago and will probably go on for- 
ever. From this standpoint, a musical 
education that envisions the simultane- 
ous functioning of the old and the 
new is quite possible, and the Institute 
of Contemporary American Music has 
proven that it can also be beneficial. 

Since the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation began its institute as an 
important activity of its college of 
music, a large panorama of contem- 
porary American music has been pre- 
sented through performances of the 
works of some 43 composers. Most 
of these were heard in one-composer 
concerts. The philosophy behind the 
institute was a desire to bring the stu- 
dent into contact with creative trends 
in the music of his own time. In 
practice the results were rewarding 
because the concerts were given by 
students and faculty, and the prepara- 
tion and performance of works in 
many varying styles helped to broaden 
the knowledge and musical horizon of 


34 


all who participated. The players 
gained in repertoire, developing cri- 
teria, understanding, and discernment. 
The auditors, too, through repeated 
contact with new music, were able to 
form intelligent opinions. Even the 
guest composer found the experience 
helpful, for he had the opportunity to 
present his work to talented young 
musicians and to study their reactions 
to his ideas. 

This year’s institute was entirely 
devoted to the presentation of a Mac- 


Dowell Colony Composer’s Festival. 
In the four concerts, five orchestral 
works were played: Ernst Toch’s 


Pinnochio Overture, Gardner Read’s 
Prelude and Toccata, the Oboe Con- 
certo of Lukas Foss, Nikolai Lopatni- 
koff’s  Divertimento, and the Farm 
Journal, by Douglas Moore. Chamber 
music, ranging from piano sonatas to 
woodwind and string quintets, were 
presented by Ernst Bacon, Boris 
Koutzen, Vittorio Rieti, Marion 
Bauer, George Barati, Isadore Freed, 
Nicolai Berezowsky, Harold Shapero, 
\aron Copland, Irwin Bazelon, Philip 
James, and Paul Nordoff. Song cy- 
cles by Louise Talma, Irving Fine, 
and Paul DesMarais were also heard. 
The forum session centered around 
the theme, What are the American 
composers’ goals? 

The festival was in the nature of a 
96th birthday celebration for Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, founder of the 
MacDowell Colony, which, in its 46- 
year history has been host to more 
than 150 composers. Almost all of 
America’s best-known composers have 
spent some time at MacDowell; some 
have returned year after year and 
have written practically all their music 
at the colony. 


Conservation of the Best 


Is it unusual that a music school, 
such as Hartt, should present a festi- 
val of MacDowell composers? Not at 
all! It is a sign of the mutuality of 
interest that exists between the cre- 
ative side of the art of music and the 
institution that is dedicated to the con- 
servation of the best that exists in the 
art, whether this include the traditions 
of the past or the progressive ideas of 
the present. 

Notions about the past change too. 
Certain composers have totally dis- 
appeared who were once highly re- 
garded. A musically enlightened youth 
can be counted on to make fewer mis- 
takes of judgment and to have a 
deeper insight into enduring artistic 
values. 

Hartt College of Music, a New 
England school, feels very close to the 
MacDowell Colony, a New England 
art endeavor. Hartt therefore sought 


to honor a great lady on her 96th 
birthday, and it wanted its students 
and friends to acquaint themselves 
with what her vision had helped to 
accomplish. 

The music of the festival presented 
a variety of interesting styles, ranging 
from the mildly dissonant to the radi- 
cal. The performances were of a 
highly professional caliber, the players 
being mostly members of the Hartt 
student body and faculty. Guest art- 
ists included John Kirkpatrick (who 
played Edward MacDowell’s Keltic 
Sonata), Irene Koutzen, Eunice Al- 
berts, and several composers who 
played their own works. 

—IsADORE FREED 


Helsinki Chorus 
With Boston Symphony 


Boston 


HE Helsinki University Chorus 
appeared with the Boston Sym- 
phony, with its director. Martti 
Turunen, as guest conductor, in the 
Symphony Hall concerts of Nov. 6 
and 7. This was the first local visit of 


the Finnish organization since their 
famous one of late 1937. The sixty- 
voice ensemble, rugged, well disci- 


plined and richly resonant, presented 
Sibelius’ The Origin of Fire, Klami’s 
In the Belly of Vipunen, and Ma- 
detoja’s The Theft of the Sampo. All 
three were settings of excerpts from 
the Finnish literary epic, the Kalevala. 
Klami’s music is broadly melodious, 
that of Madetoja strangely French 
about the edges (probably accounted 
for by the fact that Madetoja spent a 
year studying with D’Indy). 

In these concerts Charles Munch 
conducted the Boston premiere of 
Carl Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony, that 
strange, new-old, bustling massive and 
fascinating essay in orchestral coun- 
terpoint. Said to be not at all fond 
of the music of Sibelius, Mr. Munch 
nonetheless honored the guests with 
a performance of Finlandia. The pro- 
gram began with a tribute to the late 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, audience 
and orchestra standing, in the form of 
the final chorale from Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion. 

The week before Samuel 
had given an altogether magnificent 
first Boston performance of the 
slight but melodic Cello Concerto by 
Kabalevsky. Here was cello playing 
of the utmost technical skill and 
glowing musicianship. Mr. Munch con- 
ducted the orchestral part admirably, 
and quite outdid himself with two 
superb readings, of Debussy’s Iberia 


Mayes 


and the Eroica Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. 

When the past sometimes catches 
up with the present, the results may 
be unusual and even startling. Such 
happened when Leo Smit revived 
the 1926 Piano Concerto by Aaron 
Copland in the Boston Symphony 
concerts Oct. 16 and 17. 

This work, largely neglected (totally 
so, in Boston) since its premiere in 
1927, is curious and not all of a piece. 
The first part is romantic, with even 
a touch of Rachmaninoff now and 
again. The second part, which 
aroused the fierce rain of invective 
26 years ago, is an essay at blending 
jazz with the symphonic style. Today 
the concerto remains bouncy and 
alive, often raucous, but always ab 
sorbing and well worth hearing fron 
time to time. Mr. Smit, as one tc 
the manner born, played it easily and 


very well. Mr. Munch, getting the 
off-beat rhythm much better thai 
most conductors, stirred the Bostor 


Symphony to a rousing performance 

The program otherwise consisted of 
Mozart’s delectable String Diverti 
mento in D major (K. 136), unac 
countably appearing for the first time 
at these concerts, the first performance 
of Leo Smit’s neo-classic and credit 


able C minor Overture, The Parcae 
(1951); and  Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony. 


The first novelty of the local seasor 
came to Symphony Hall, Oct. 23, ir 
the form of the Ukrainian Bandurists 
Chorus. Of these 25 men, seventeen of 
their number play the multi-stringed 
instrument, which looks something like 
a zither and sounds something like a 
large hurdy-gurdy with a sustaining 
pedal. All 25 sang, with mellow effect, 
a repertory of Slavic music. 

For some years reports had been 
filtering into Boston that Edward F. 
Gilday had wrought, in the Fram- 
ingham Community Choral Society, 
an exceptionaly fine singing organi- 
zation. Their first Boston concert, at 
Jordan Hall on Oct. 25, proved be- 
yond any doubt the truth of those re- 
ports. With Bruckner’s estimable but 
sluggish Mass in E minor, and Rand- 
all Thompson’s very tricky The Peace- 
able Kingdom, the Framingham singers 
(most of whom come from as much 
as fifty miles ’round about that city) 
dealt in superlative fashion. In nearly 
25 years I have not heard better 
choral work than this in Boston. 

Pro Musica Antiqua, that skilled 
and fascinating ensemble which pre- 
sents old music with so much charm, 
provided an evening of pleasure at 
Harvard’s Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, on Oct. 26 

Cyrus Durcin. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo — 


Concert Co. (20 persons). Featuring version of "Gaite Parisienne”. 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





The Royal Winnipeg Ballet ercansse. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Ist U. S. Tour 





First Tour 


Janet Collins and her Company 


Premiere Danseuse Metropolitan Opera 
Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancers 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 
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“ANNA RU 


SELL, international concert comedienne, 


is Solid Currency in Any Wlarket” 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, NOV. 27, 1953 
SOLD OUT! 


. extreme skill . . . worth going to hear . . . irresis- 
tibly comical... a merry evening." New York Times 


Charlotte, Cincinnati, Rochester, Toronto, New Orleans 
and others. 


"This was by far the best Pop concert | have ever attended.” 
Darack, Cincinnati Enquirer 


Aspen, Brevard, Chicagoland, Berkshire. 


"Drew one of the largest crowds ever to attend the Festival." 
James C. Pfohl, Brevard, N.C. 


Columbia Masterworks Recordings 


"ANNA RUSSELL SINGS!" and “ANNA RUSSELL 
SINGS? AGAIN!" 


"For the collector who has heard everything; without it 
he has heard nothing.” New York Herald Tribune 


Enjoyed by millions on transcontinental TV pro- 
grams—U.S.A. & Canada 


Ed Sullivan's “Toast of the Town" Fred Waring Show 
Garry Moore Show Kraft Theatre and others 


Starred in her own show 


“Few performers are at once interesting and amusing— 


one of them is Anna Russell . . . comic virtuosity, intellec- 
tual and satirically critical equipment which peppers her 
various numbers.” George Jean Nathan 


ring Anna Russell as the Witch. 








Paramount Films. 


4th Transcontinental Tour 1954-55 
U.S.A. and Canada—Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: GIESEN & BOOMER, INC. 


Edna Giesen Eastman Boomer 


113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. COlumbus 5-0862 
5038 


Miss Russell is available for Civic and Community Courses 





SATURDAY REVIEW 











Watch for world premiere of Technicolor 
motion picture “HANSEL and GRETEL" star- 


Produced by Michael Myerberg. Released thru 





